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CARROLL     D.    WRIGHT 

1840  —  1909 

Carroll  Davidson  Wright  died  after  a  brief  illness  at  his  home 
in  Worcester,  February  20, 1909,  aged  69  years.  He  was  the  second 
Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  and  in 
his  15  years '  service  in  this  capacity,  from  1873  to  1888,  placed  what 
had  been  a  struggling  and  inadequately  equipped  department  upon 
a  substantial  and  enduring  foundation.  In  1885  he  became  the  first 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  which 
he  had  been  called  upon  to  organize,  resigning  in  1902  to  become 
president  of  Clark  College,  in  which  position  he  was  serving  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  We  shall  hope  at  some  later  date  to  prepare  for 
permanent  preservation  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  a  review  of 
Colonel  Wright's  career  which  shall  form  a  suitable  record  of  his 
great  services  to  the  cause  of  economic  and  statistical  research. 
For  the  present  we  can  offer  no  more  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  no  better  recognition  of  his  ideals  and  his  achievements  than 
was  paid  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  at  the  funeral  services,  in 
the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Worcester,  February  24. 


[37] 
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ADDRESS  OF  EEV.  SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT,  D.D. 

We  have  often  been  told  that  we  Americans  are  interested  only  in  money 
getting;  that  we  worship  no  God  but  the  God  of  the  market  place;  that  we  pay 
our  homage  primarily  to  men  with  large  powers  of  acquisition.  How  utterly 
false  is  that  estimate  of  the  American  spirit!  This  gathering,  representative 
of  the  best  life  of  the  Commonwealth,  testifies  to  the  fact  that  what  Americans 
primarily  honor  is  public  serviceableness. 

What  a  rich  and  varied  life  it  was !  How  many  the  points  of  contact  with 
the  crowded  activities  of  an  eventful  age !  What  rare  adaptation  to  a  career 
of  manifold  usefulness  !  What  rounded  completeness  of  achievement !  Other 
friends  we  have  had  who  attracted  us  through  some  peculiar  gift  or  faculty,  or 
the  possession  of  some  special  virtue,  but  in  Colonel  Wright  it  was  the  whole 
individual  that  won  our  love  and  admiration.  Here  was  a  man  who  took  life 
in  a  large  way,  unvexed  by  disappointments,  unspoilt  by  successes,  giving 
wholesome  energy  to  many  enterprises.  The  champion  of  many  good  causes 
he  escaped  the  narrowness  that  comes  from  devotion  to  a  particular  cause. 

I  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  all  the  duties  done  or  trusts  discharged  or 
honors  modestly  worn.  Soldier,  lawyer,  teacher,  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Director 
of  the  Eleventh  Census,  arbitrator  of  industrial  disputes,  author  and  lecturer, 
officer  and  trustee  of  many  educational,  philanthropic,  and  religious  institu- 
tions, college  president.  In  almost  all  of  the  many  clifEerent  occupations  in 
which  he  engaged  he  began  at  the  bottom,  doing  his  duty  in  a  humble  place, 
and  by  proved  capacity  rose  to  the  top.  A  boy  of  twenty-one,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  army  of  the  Union  and  came  out  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  colonel 
of  his  regiment.  He  began  teaching  in  a  district  schoolhouse  and  ended  a 
college  president.  He  began  professional  life  as  a  boy  in  a  lawyer's  office  and 
rose  to  be  our  most  distinguished  economist  and  statistician.  The  son  of  a  New 
England  country  minister,  he  began  his  connection  with  religious  affairs  at  the 
very  entrance  of  the  Sunday-school  and  lie  ended  as  the  president  of  a  great 
national  conference. 

In  domestic  or  professional  life,  in  civil,  military,  educational,  and  religious 
affairs  he  displayed  the  same  consistent  traits  of  mind  and  heart.  He  was 
honorable  and  true,  just  and  generous.  He  had  firm  convictions  and  moral 
courage.  The  armor  of  his  honest  thought  sufficed  to  shelter  him  from  the 
seductions  of  mere  conformity.  His  tastes  were  democratic,  his  speech  plain, 
his  sense  of  humor  keen,  his  temperament  optimistic.  He  hated  bigotry  and 
hypocrisy  and  was  readily  won  by  sincerity  and  directness.  His  spirit  was 
that  of  consecration  to  duty  without  saying  much  about  it. 

Erom  the  mere  passing  impression  which  he  made  on  casual  acquaintances 
one  discovered  the  sterling  quality  and  symmetry  of  his  character,  his  rational 
confidence  in  American  institutions,  and  the  abiding  sense  in  his  soul  of  the 
reality  of  the  things  which  are  not  seen  and  eternal.  Devotion  to  the  public 
good  and  obedience  to  the  call  of  his  country  were  his  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics. His  public  life  was  long  and  unblemished,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  nation  rewarded  his  unmistakable  devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  His 
career  afforded  to  his  powers  large  opportunities  for  exercise,  growth,  and  sue- 
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cessfiil  activity,  yet  he  never  thought  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought 
to  have  thought,  but  judged  himself  by  a  standard  higher  than  that  to  which 
he  achieved.  He  saw  things  in  right  proportions.  He  was  always  willing  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  others  and  able  to  defer  making  up  his  mind  until  a  case 
had  been  thoroughly  presented.  That  which  he  knew  himself  capable  of  doing 
he  was  honorably  anxious  to  do  and  to  all  his  tasks  he  brought  unfailing  tact 
and  good  temper  and  great  executive  ability. 

In  public  office  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  efficiency  which  he  put 
into  what  seemed  the  common  round  of  daily  duty.  His  time  was  elastic  and 
seemed  always  to  stretch  to  new  demands.  He  was  a  wise  administrator,  a 
conscientious  trustee  of  public  powers,  an  enlightened  friend  of  business  meth- 
ods and  of  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform,  believing  in  appointment  and 
selection  by  merit,  in  tenure  during  competency  and  good  conduct,  and  in 
promotion  for  cause.  No  suspicion  of  self-seeking  could  ever  rest  upon  him. 
His  integrity  was  something  more  than  honesty.  It  was  the  explicit  utterance 
of  whatever  thought  or  feeling  any  other  person  had  a  right  to  know.  He 
assumed  nothing  on  the  score  of  public  place.  Humanity  meant  to  him  more 
than  its  differences.  He  met  people,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  humble,  on  com- 
mon ground.  His  whole  social  influence  and  his  intercourse  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  tended  toward  a  leveling  upward,  the  raising  of  the  grade 
of  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  believed  in  the  American  people 
and  had  a  genuine,  thoughtful  regard  for  his  fellow-men.  His  habits  were 
those  of  perpetual  industry  and  a  careful  economy  of  time.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  portion  of  his  life-work  which  had  not  a  direct  reference  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellow  citizens  was  surprisingly  small. 

As  a  statistician  he  was  our  highest  authority.  A  competent  statistician 
requires  four  gifts  of  nature.  First,  accuracy,  a  desire  for  the  exact  truth 
which  grudges  no  time  and  pains  in  tracing  facts ;  second,  discernment,  which 
can  discover  in  isolated  facts  the  basis  for  some  judicious  generalizations,  or 
the  illustration  of  a  principle;  third,  patient  judgment,  which  subjects  all 
inferences  and  generalizations,  both  one's  own  and  other  people's,  to  searching 
review  and  weighs  their  validity  in  delicate  scales.  Some  men  are  quick  in 
observation  and  fertile  in  suggestion  whose  conclusions  are  worthless,  because 
they  cannot  weigh  one  argument  against  another.  Others,  while  honest  and 
careful,  are  unable  to  combine  facts  and  set  forth  principles.  To  accuracy 
and  keen  observation  and  sound  judgment  Carroll  Wright  added  the  fourth 
indispensable  quality,  —  the  gift  of  expression.  He  could  make  pallid  facts 
spring  into  vivid  life.     He  could  turn  sight  into  insight. 

There  have  been  economists  who  were  equally  prolific  and  perhaps  more 
learned,  some  whose  accuracy  was  as  scrupulous  and  whose  judgment  was  as 
cautious,  but  none  in  whom  so  much  knowledge  and  so  wide  a  range  of  interest 
were  united  to  such  power  of  presenting  the  results  of  investigation  in  such 
pictorial  form.  The  combination  of  the  gift  for  patient  and  impartial  research 
with  the  gift  of  readable  exposition  is  rare. 

To  the  presidency  of  Clark  College  he  brought  broad  experience  and  a 
restless  energy  combined  with  genial  sympathies.  He  exerted  discretion  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  upheld  them  in  their  influence  and  authority,  made  him- 
self a  beneficent  friend  among  the  students,   stimulating  their  intellectual 
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effortB  and  their  moral  purposes  and  rnal<ing  them  feel  that  they  had  in  him 
a  cordial  well-wisher  who  would  never  fail  in  their  need  to  give  them  his  coun- 
tenance and  aid.  He  did  not  pretend  to  possess  deep  or  varied  learning  on 
suhjects  outside  of  his  own  field  of  research,  hut  he  made  up  for  this  lack  by 
practical  common  sense  and  unusual  ability  to  understand  human  nature. 

Jn  his  home  and  in  his  social  relations  he  was  a  man  to  be  rejoiced  in  and 
to  take  pattern  from,  and  while  none  failed  to  do  him  honor  he  was  most 
loved  where  he  was  best  known.  He  was  a  man  of  many  friends,  always  kindly, 
tolerant,  attractive,  and  his  attachment  to  those  he  honored  with  his  friendship 
was  strong  and  unchanging.  He  was  a  charming  companion  and  could  gather 
from  his  varied  experiences  many  an  enlivening  anecdote,  for  though  he  was  a 
man  who  took  life  seriously  there  was  always  a  wholesome  and  cheerful  tone 
about  his  ways  and  his  conversation. 

We  who  ward  made  glad  by  his  fellowship  may  rejoice  to-day  to  remember 
the  virtues  that  grew  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength,  the 
posts  of  usefulness  and  honor  met  and  filled  with  fidelity,  the  good  causes 
sustained  and  guided  witli  prompt  and  intelligent  devotion,  the  years  of  success- 
ful industry  in  public  life  and  of  manly  tenderness  in  domestic  relations.  That 
path  of  service  has  no  ending.  In  the  maturity  of  his  powers  his  earthly  career 
has  been  arrested,  yet  is  the  message  to  us  still  a  message  of  abundant  life.  His 
very  going  may  have  power  to  waken  in  our  minds  a  deeper  sense  of  the  bless- 
ings we  enjoy  in  a  haa  land  and  a  free  church  and  of  the  obligation  of  public- 
spirited  service  and  private  honor  which  rest  upon  us.  He  has  left  us  the 
inspiration  of  that  which  the  grave  cannot  enclose  nor  death  itself  disintegrate, 
—  the  solid  substance  of  a  firm-knit  character.  May  our  mourning  be  turned 
into  prayers  of  gratitude  for  the  life  lived  so  long  and  so  nobly  with  us,  the  life 
of  good  comradeship,  useful  activity,  broad  humanity,  and  sincere  and  simple 
Christian  faith. 
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THE    STATE   OF  EMPLOYMENT    IN    THE   ORGANIZED 
INDUSTRIES,  DECEMBER  31,  1908. 


General  Summary. 

in  this  ai-ticle  the  Bureau  presents 
the  statistics  of  employment  of  organ- 
ized labor'  for  the  fourth  quarter,  1908, 
the  infoiTnation  being  given  as  of  the 
date,  December  31.  Comparative  returns 
for  the  preceding  quarters  of  the  year 
are  also  pi-esented.  During  the  year  1908 
(the  first  year  in  which  the  Bureau  has 
endeavored  to  obtain  information  of  this 
nature)  the  returns  for  the  successive 
quarters  have  indicated  an  increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  union  officials 
in  this  work  and  a  desire  on  their  part 
to  co-operate  cordially  with  the  Bureau 
in  its  endeavor  to  place  the  work  on  a 
satisfactory  and  permanent  basis.  The 
returns  now  comprise  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  unions  and 
probably  not  less  than  sixty  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  organized  workmen 
in  the  State;  they  are  presumably  rep- 
resentative of  the  aggregate  membership 
of  all  labor  organizations  in  the  State. 
The  increase  in  the  number  and  mem- 
bership of  unions  reporting  is  shown 
by  the  following  comparative  statement 
of  returns  received : 


Number 
of  Unions 
Reporting 


Membership 
of  Unions 
Reporting 


First    Quarter    (March    31, 

1908). 
Second   Quarter   (June  30, 

1908). 
Third  Quarter   (September 

30,  1908). 

Fourth  Quarter  (December 

31,  1908;. 


256 
493 
651 

770 


66,968 

72,815 

83,969 

102.941 


Referring  to  Table  I  it  will  be  noted 
that  out  of  a  membership  of  102,941, 
representing  770  unions,  14,345,  or  13.94 
per  cent,  were  reported  idle  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  showing  a  less  favorable 


state  of  employment  than  was  observed 
on  September  30,  1908,  when  the  per- 
centage of  idleness  was  10.62,  but  a 
slightly  more  favorable  state  than  on 
June  30,  when  the  i^ercentage  idle  was 
14.41,  and  a  decidedly  more  favorable 
state  than  on  March  31,  1908,  when  the 
percentage  was  17.90. 

Unfortunately  the  newness  of  the  work 
which  the  Bureau  has  undertaken  in 
this  field  does  not  permit  of  a  compari- 
son of  the  fourth  quarterly  returns  for 
1908  with  those  for  any  other  year. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  however, 
that  the  increase  in  the  percentage 
idle  over  that  for  the  third  quarter  is 
due  largely  to  seasonal  conditions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  building  trades.  In  fact 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  increase 
noted  has  been  due  largely  to  lack  of 
work  or  material.  Thus,  the  percentage 
idle  on  account  of  lack  of  work  on 
September  30  was  8.75  as  compared 
with  10.98  on  December  31.  The  per- 
centage idle  on  account  of  unfavorable 
weather,  which  for  the  third  quarter  was 
so  small  that  it  was  included  under 
"  other  causes,"  for  the  fourth  quarter 
is  quite  appreciable  (0.54),  and  in  fact 
may  be  considered  as  a  contributing 
cause  of  lack  of  work  which  should 
projierly  be  added  to  the  percentage 
idle  on  account  of  lack  of  work  in  order 
to  show  the  purely  seasonal  effect  upon 
the  state  of  employment.  A  slight  in- 
oi'ease  in  the  number  idle  on  account  of 
strikes  or  lockouts  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter is  also  observed,  the  percentage  be- 
ing 0.68  as  compared  with  0.46  for  the 
third  quarter.  The  percentage  idle  on 
account  of  disability  (sickness,  accident, 
and  old  age)  remains  practically  un- 
changed, being  1.23  for  December  31 
as   compared  with   1.17   for   September 


'  There  is  no  source  from  which  information  as  to  the  state  of  employment  of  unorganized  workingmen 
could  be  obtained  short  of  a  census,  which  obviously  could  not  be  taken  quarterly. 
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30.  The  slight  increase  in  the  percent- 
age idle  on  account  of  "  other  causes " 
(0.51  on  December  31  as  compared  with 
0.24  for  September  30)  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  statement  that  it  is  the 
practice   of   some   of  the   larger   estab- 


lishments to  take  account  of  stock  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year,  and  that  a 
much  larger  percentage  was  idle  for 
this  reason  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
quarter  than  was  noted  at  the  end  of 
any  of  the  three  preceding  quarters. 


Table  I.  —  Number  of  Members  and  Percentage  of  Membership  Idle  by  Causes  of  Idleness^ 
Comparative  Statement  by  Quarters,  1908. 


Causes  of  Idleness. 

First  Quartf.r 

(March  .31,  190S) 

(Corrected 

Returns;  ' 

Seco.nd  Quarter 
(.luNE  30,  1908) 

Third  Quarter 

(September 

30,  1908) 

Fourth  Quarter 

(December 

31,  1908) 

Number 
Idle 

Percent- 
age of 
Member- 
ship Idle 

Number 
Idle 

Percent- 
age of 
Member- 
ship Idle 

Number 
Idle 

Percent- 
age of 
Member- 
ship Idle 

i  Percent- 
Number  '    age  nf 
Idle        Member- 
ship Idle 

Lack  of  work  or  material, 
UnfavoraVjle  weather, 
Strike.s  or  lockouts. 
Disability,      .... 
Other  cau-ses,  '■        .          .          . 

10,832 

113 

487 

.512 

43 

16.18 
0.17 
0.73 
0.76 
0.06 

9,128 

90 

173 

880 

219 

12.54 
0.12 
0.24 
1.21 
0.30 

7,349 

_  2 

389 
978 
202 

8.75 

_  2 

0.46 
1.17 
0,24 

11,302 

5.54 

705 

1,254 

530 

10.98 
0.54 
0,G8 
1.23 
0..51 

Totals,  .... 

11,987 

17.90 

10,490 

14.41 

8,918 

10.62 

14,345 

13.94 

Total  Membership  Report- 
ing,                     66,968 

72,816 

83,969 

102,941 

1  Following  the  publication  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  59,  May,  1908,  of  statistics  of  employment  for  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter,  additional  returns  were  received  for  that  quarter  and  the  original  returns  were  cor- 
rected in  accordance  with  the  later  information  received.  These  corrected  returns  for  the  first  quarter 
are  used  in  comparative  tables  for  the  four  quarters  (Tables  I  and  III)  presented  in  this  article. 

2  Included  under  "Other  causes"  for  the  third  quarter. 

2  Including  temporary  shut-downs  for  repairs,  vacations,  stock  taking,  etc. 


The  following  table  shows  for  the 
fourth  quarter  the  number  of  unions 
making  complete  returns  of  employ- 
ment and  membership,  the  aggregate 
membership,   and  the   number  and   per- 


centage of  membership  idle  in  the  four- 
teen cities  from  which  reports  for  over 
1,000  union  members  were  received  and 
in  96  other  cities  and  towns. 


Table  II.  —  Membership  and  Number  of  Members  and  Percentage  Idle,  by  Localities, 

December  31,  1908. 


Number  Reporting 

Idle  at  End 

OF  Quarter 

Localities. 

Unions 

Members 

Members 

Percentages 

Boston,          ...... 

148 

33,234 

5,001 

15.23 

Brockton, 

35 

9,016 

877 

9.73 

Lynn,  . 

32 

8,077 

586 

7.26 

Fall  River,    . 

27 

7,.576 

414 

5.46 

New  Bedford, 

20 

6,476 

2,.582 

39.87 

Springfield,   . 

33 

3,175 

.395 

12.44 

Worcester,    . 

35 

2,9.59 

348 

11.76 

Lawrence, 

31 

2,636 

378 

14.. 34 

Haverhill, 

17 

2,049 

144 

7.03 

Quincy, 

15 

1,604 

64 

3.99 

Salem, 

17 

1,419 

123 

8.67 

Holvoke, 

20 

1,233        1 

251 

20.36 

Lowell, 

20 

1,168 

147 

12.59 

Fitchburg,     . 

20 

1,071 

141 

13.17 

Other  cities  and  towns  (96), 

300 

21,248 

2,834 

13.34 

Totals  (110  c 

ities  a 

nd  to 

wns), 

770 

102,941 

14,345 

13.94 
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Of  the  770  unions  reporting  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  quarter,  470,  having 
a  membership  of  81,693,  or  79.36  per 
cent  of  the  total  membership  reporting, 
were  located  in  the  fourteen  localities 
specified,  and  300  unions,  having  a  mem- 
bership of  21,248,  or  20.64  per  cent  of 
the  total  membership  reporting,  were 
located  in  the  96  other  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State.  The  percentage  of  idle- 
ness in  New  Bedford,  Holyoke,  Boston, 
and  Lawrence  exceeded  the  correspond- 
ing percentage  (13.94)  for  the  State  as 
a  whole.  New  Bedford  showing  the 
largest  percentage  idle,  namely,  39.87 
per  cent  of  the  total  membership  report- 
ing, and  Holyoke  showing  the  next  larg- 
est percentage  idle,  namely,  20.36  per 
cent.  In  the  ten  other  cities  specified, 
the  percentage  of  idleness  was  less  than 
that  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  Quincy 
showing  the  smallest  percentage  idle, 
namely,  3.99  per  cent.     (See  Table  IT.) 

In  Table  III  is  shown  comparatively 
by  industries  the  state  of  employment 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  1908.  In 
the  huilding  trades,  which  comprise  14.43 
per  cent  of  the  total  membership  re- 
porting on  December  31,  1908,  the  per- 
centage of  idleness  was  21.21  as  com- 
pared with  9.34  per  cent  on  September 
30,  18.30  per  cent  on  June  30,  and 
25.20  per  cent  on  March  31.  This  par- 
ticular branch  of  industry  is  especially 
affected  by  the  influences  of  seasonal 
conditions. 

In  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  com- 
prising 20.20  per  cent  of  the  total  mem- 
bership reporting,  the  percentages  of 
idleness  were  6.37,  17.14,  18.21,  and  8.04 
per  cent  respectively  on  December  31, 
September  30,  June  30,  and  March  31. 
The  comparatively  favorable  state  of 
employment  in  this  industry  on  Decem- 
ber 31  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact 
that  at  that  season  of  the  year  manu- 
facturers were  preparing  for  the  Spring 
trade  and  the  larger  factories  were  run 
with  nearly  the  full  complement  of  em- 
ployees. 

In  the  textile  industry  the  percentage 
of  idleness  on  December  31  was  20.86 
per  cent,  being,  considerably  higher 
than  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third 


quarters,  but  not  so  high  as  at  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter,  when  the  percentage 
of  idleness  was  43.92.  The  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  idleness  in  this  indus- 
try over  the  returns  for  the  second  and 
third  quarters  may  be  attributed  largely 
to  an  unusual  proportion  of  idleness  re- 
ported by  two  unions  in  New  Bedford, 
the  combined  membership  of  which  is 
over  3,000.  The  cause  of  idleness  in 
this  instance  was  a  change  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  which  particularly  af- 
fected the  specific  occupation  repre- 
sented. 

In  the  metal  trades  (iron  and  steel 
manufacture)  conditions  appear  to  have 
remained  somewhat  stationary,  the  per- 
centage idle  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
quarter  being  16.27. 

In  transportation  on  railroads  there 
has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  idleness  over  that  reported 
for  the  third  quarter,  the  percentage 
being  2.80,  but  there  has  not  been  a 
return  to  the  less  favorable  conditions 
observed  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond quarters  when  the  percentages  were 
respectively  6.53  and  5.85. 

Certain  other  occupations  in  which 
the  membership  of  unions  reporting  was 
comparatively  small  show  a  very  high 
jDcreentage  of  idleness;  thus  in  cigar 
making  the  percentage  of  idleness  was 
40.62  (partly  due  to  a  strike  in  Boston)  ; 
in  unskilled  building  and  street  labor, 
53.88;  and  in  garment  working,  25.08. 
In  printing  and  allied  trades  the  per- 
centage of  idleness  showed  some  im- 
provement over  that  for  the  third  quar- 
ter, the  percentages  being  respectively 
9.37  and  12.57;  and  in  public  employ- 
ment the  percentage  was  12.71  as  com- 
IDared  with  0.82  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter,  the  increased  idle- 
ness in  this  instance  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  members  of 
this  group  of  employees  are  city  labor- 
ers for  whom,  during  the  winter  months, 
conditions  of  employment  are  compara- 
tively dull. 

Table  IV  presents  in  fuller  detail  the 
returns  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  quarter,, 
showing  the  number  of  unions  making 
complete  returns,  the  membership,   and 
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the  number  and  percentage  idle  in  the 
several  industries  classified  by  occupa- 
tions. The  usual  word  of  caution  with 
reference  to  the  use  of  the  matter  pre- 
sented in  detail  in  this  table  may  proper- 
ly be  repeated.     In  those  instances  where 


only  a  few  unions  reported  or  where 
the  membership  reportmg  is  compara- 
tively small  the  data  presented  may  not 
be  safely  used  in  drawing  conclusions 
with  reference  to  any  particular  in- 
dustry in  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole. 


Table  III.  —  Membership  and  Percentage  of  Membership  Idle,  by  Industries, 
parative  Statement  by  Quarters,  1908. 


Com- 


Industries. 


Building  and  Stone  Working. 

Building  trades. 

Stone  working  trades, 

Paving  trades,     .... 

Unskilled  building  and  street  labor. 

Clothing. 

Boots  and  shoes, 
Hats,  caps,  and  furs,   . 
Garments,  .... 

Shirts,  collars,  and  laundry. 

Food,  Liquors,  and  Tobacco. 

Food  products,  .... 
Liquors,  ..... 
Tobacco,    ..... 

Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

Metals,  Machinery,  and  Ship- 
building. 

Iron  and  steel  manufacture. 
Miscellaneous  metal  trades, 
Shipbuilding,       .... 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

Printing  and  publishing. 
Bookbinding        and        blankbook 

making,  .  .      _     . 

Stereotyping,    electrotyping,    and 

photo  engraving. 

Public  Employment. 

Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  restaurants. 

Retail  trade,        .... 


Textiles. 

Cotton  goods. 
Woolen  goods,     . 
Other  textiles,     . 

Transportation. 

Railroads, 
Teaming,    . 
Navigation, 
Freight  handling. 
Telegraphs  and  telephones 


Woodworking  and  Furniture. 

Miscellaneous. 

Glass  and  glassware,  . 
Stationary  enginemen, 
Theatres  and  music,  . 
Barbering,  .  .  .  . 

Totals,       .         .         .         . 


First  Quarter 

(March  .31,  1908) 

(Corrected 

Returns)  ' 


Member- 
ship of 
Unions 

Re- 
porting 


Per- 
centage 
of  Mem- 
bership 

Idle 


Second  Quarter 
(June  30,  1908) 


15,939 

10,863 

1.818 

438 

2,820 

16,712 

16,067 
80 
465 
100 

5,071 

165 
1,806 
3,100 

700 


3,094 

2,950 
144 


72 

1,816 

1,684 

32 
100 

453 

1,003 

353 

650 

5,846 

5,098 
748 

12,703 

3,936 
7,506 

,575 
686 

901 

2,656 

60 

1,413 

183 

1,000 


66,968 


24.86 

25.20 
29.98 
65.75 
13.94 

8.91 

8.04 
75.00 
25.81 
17.00 

11.00 

9.09 
3.21 
15.65 


21.29 


16.38 

16.58 
12.50 


8.98 

8.49 

21.88 
13.00 

77.58 

4.29 

5.67 
3.54 

43.92 

43.31 
48.13 

13.28 

6.53 
18.54 

4.35 
1.90 

23.31 

11.18 

20.00 

15.71 

21.86 

2.30 


Member- 
ship of 
Unions 

Re- 
porting 


Per- 
centage 
of  Mem- 
bership 

Idle 


17.90 


15,148 

14,092 
871 

185 

11,365 

10,171 

148 

1,046 


4,719 

663 
1,123 
2,933 


127 

5,955 

5,560 
151 

244 

190 

3,311 

2,693 

256 
362 

1,246 

3,231 

2,345 
886 

6,101 

5,156 
735 
210 

15,774 

7,389 
4,809 

300 
2,401 

875 

913 

4,735 

117 
2,460 

879 
1,279 


72,815 


17.76 

18.30 
3.56 

43.24 

20.81 

18.21 
43.24 
42.93 


7.04 

11.01 
10.42 

4.84 

3.94 

19.04 

17.81 
9.27 

53.28 


10.43 

8.35 

41.41 

4.42 

5.70 

13.43 

17.36 
3.05 

13.56 

14.37 
6.94 
16.67 

8.90 

5.85 

6.70 

36.67 

22.07 

1.14 

27.27 

13.35 

10.26 
5.57 

49.72 
3.60 


Third  Quarter 

(September 

30,  1908) 


14.41 


Member- 
ship of 
Unions 

Re- 
porting 


19,744 

14,848 
3,099 

1,797 

15,803 

13,882 

20 

1,749 

152 

4,886 

360 
1,674 
2,852 

270 


4,803 

4,293 
367 
143 

139 

3,270 

2,503 

253 
514 

3,591 

2,045 

1,213 

832 

7,222 

6,340 
874 


15,233 

10,433 

1,644 

295 

1,965 


1,759 

5,204 

117 
2,349 

975 
1,763 


Per- 
centage 
of  Mem- 
bership 

Idle 


83,969 


9.16 

9.34 
3.29 

17.75 

17.68 

17.14 

40.00 

23.04 

2.63 

9.21 

2.50 
8.60 
10.41 


1.43 


15.09 

16.03 
8.45 
4.20 

87.77 

12.57 

7.87 

64.03 
10.12 

6.82 

5.87 

8.00 
2.76 

15.52 

15.63 
14.87 

4.75 

2.36 
9.43 
30.51 
11.50 
0.67 

9.38 

4.42 

10.26 
5.07 
4.00 
3.40 


Fourth  Quarter 
(December 
31,  1908) 


10.62 


Member- 
ship of 
Unions 

Re- 
porting 


19,100 

14,853 
2,829 

1,418 

22,488 

20,800 

112 

1,328 

248 

5,781 

344 
1,811 
3,626 

464 


6,588 

5,576 
772 
240 

73 

4,196 

3,  ,364 

252 
580 

3,209 

2,411 

1,185 
1,226 

13,265 

12,190 
850 
225 

18,198 

10,890 
2,106 
2,357 
1,999 

846 

1,254 

5,914 

113 

2,776 
1,285 
1,740 

102,941 


*  See  Note  1  following  Table  I  on  page  42. 
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Table   IV.  —  Number  of  Members  and  Number  and  Percentage  Idle,  December  31, 
1908,  by  Industries  and  Occupations. 


Number  Reporting         1 

Number  Idle   ' 
at  End  of 

Percentaee 

Industries  Classified  by  Occupations. 

Idle  at  End 

Unions 

Members 

December 

of  December 

Building  and  Stone  Working. 

244 

19,100 

4,392 

22.99 

Building  Trades. 

BO.i 

U,S53 

3.150 

21.21 

Bricklayers,  masons,  and  plasterers,  . 

32 

1,994 

863 

43.28 

Carpenters,      ....... 

81 

8,107 

1,257 

15.51 

Electrical  workers,  ...... 

10 

775 

54 

6.97 

Engineers  (hoisting  and  portable), 

3 

58 

14 

24.14 

Lathers  (wood,  wire,  and  metal), 

9 

399 

93 

23.31 

Painters,  decorators,  and  paperhangers, 

38 

1,796 

610 

33.96 

Plumbers,  steamfitters,  and  gasfitters. 

21 

857 

100 

11.67 

Sheet  metal  workers,         ..... 

5 

157 

7 

4.46 

Others,              ....... 

5 

710 

152 

21.41 

Stone  Working  Trades. 

29 

2,8^9 

478 

16.90 

Granite  cutters,        ...... 

13 

1,806 

265 

14.67 

Paving  cutters,          ...... 

5 

194 

73 

37.63 

Quarry  workers,       ...... 

5 

377 

43 

11.41 

Others 

6 

452 

97 

21.46 

Unskilled  Building  and  Street  Labor. 

11 

1M8 

764 

53.88 

Hod  carriers  and  building  laborers,     . 

10 

1,286 

632 

49.14 

Others 

1 

132 

132 

100.00 

Clothing. 

77 

22,488 

1,739 

7.73 

Boots  and  Shoes. 

56 

20,800 

1,323 

6.37 

Boot  and  shoe  workers  (mixed). 

16 

6,021 

470 

7.81 

Cutters,            ....... 

10 

3,368 

56 

1.66 

Edgemakers,   ....... 

4 

1,390 

258 

18.56 

Lasters,             ....... 

8 

3,788 

205 

5.41 

Stitchers,          ....... 

3 

1,140 

14 

1.23 

Others, 

15 

5,093 

322 

6.32 

Hals,  Caps,  and  Furs. 

1 

112 

77 

68.75 

Employees,      ....... 

1 

112 

77 

68.75 

Garments. 

13 

1,328 

333 

23.08 

Garment  workers,     ...... 

4 

608 

236 

43.75 

Tailors  and  dressmakers,  ..... 

10 

708 

67 

9.46 

Others, 

1 

12 

- 

~ 

Lauyidry. 

5 

248 

4 

1.61 

Laundry  workers  and  laundry  wagon  drivers. 

5 

248 

4 

1.61 

Food,  Liquors,  and  Tobacco. 

27 

5,781 

1,662 

28.75 

Food  Products. 

7 

SU 

26 

7.36 

Bakers  and  confectioners,           .... 

5 

226 

21 

9.29 

Others ■       . 

2 

118 

5 

4.24 

Liquors. 

9 

1,811 

163 

9.00 

Brewery  workmen,  ...... 

6 

1,200 

87 

7.25 

Others,  ........ 

3 

611 

76 

12.44 

Tobacco. 

/; 

3,628 

1,473 

40.62 

Cigarmakers  and  strippers,         .... 

11 

3,626 

1,473 

40.62 

Leather  and  Rubber  Goods. 

7 

464 

40 

8.62 

Leather  workers,      ...... 

3 

140 

11 

7.86 

Rubber  workers,       ...... 

4 

324 

29 

8.95 

Metals,  Machinery,  and  Shipbuilding. 

87 

6,588 

1,148 

17.43 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture. 

68 

5,376 

007 

16.27 

Blacksmiths  and  horseshoers,     .... 

12 

764 

78 

10.21 

Boiler  makers  and  helpers,          .... 

9 

719 

256 

35.61 

Iron  and  brass  molders,     ..... 

18 

1,760 

312 

17.73 

Machinists,       ....... 

14 

1,499 

127 

8.47 

Patternmakers,          ...... 

4 

293 

31 

10,58 

Others,  ........ 

11 

541 

103 

19.04 

Miscellaneous  Metal  Trades. 

16 

772 

163 

21.37 

Metal  polishers,         ...... 

9 

476 

133 

27  M 

Others,   .           . 

7 

296 

32 

10.81 

Shipbuilding. 

3 

240 

76 

31.67 

Employees,      ....... 

3 

240 

76 

31.67 

Paper  and  Paper  Goods. 

2 

73 

1 

1.37 

Employees,      ....... 

2 

73 

1 

1.37 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

34 

4,196 

393 

9.37 

Printing  and  Publishing. 

24 

3,364 

204 

6.06 

Compositors,   ....... 

13 

1,9.30 

125 

6.48 

Printing  pressmen,  ...... 

10 

1,324 

77 

5  82 

1 

110 

2 

1.82 

Bookbinding  and  Blankbook  Making. 

3 

252 

136 

61.90 

Bookbinders,  ....... 

3 

252 

156 

61.90 

Stereotyping,  Electrotyping,  and  Photo-engraving. 

7 

580 

S3 

5.69 

3 

351 

6 

1.71 

Others 

4 

j                229 

27 

11.79 
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Table  IV. — Number  of  Members  and  Number  and  Percentage   Idle,  December  31, 
1908,  by  Industries  and  Occupations  —  Concluded. 


Industries  Classified  by  Occupations. 


Number  Reporting 


Unions 


Members 


Public  Employment. 

United  States  Government  employees, 
City  employees,  .... 
Others,  ...... 

Restaurant  and  Retail  Trade. 

Hotels  and  Restaurants. 
Bartenders, 
Cooks  and  waiters,  . 

Retail  Trade. 
Retail  clerks,  . 
Others,  . 


Loomfixers, 
Mule  spinners, 
Others,  . 

Employees, 

Employees, 


Textiles. 

Cotton  Goods. 


Woolen  Goods. 
Other  Textiles. 


Transportation . 

Railroads. 
Car  workers,    . 
Clerks,  railway. 
Conductors, 
Engineers,  locomotive. 
Firemen,  locomotive. 
Machinists,  locomotive, 
Maintenance  of  way  employees 
Station  agents  and  employees, 
Trainmen,  railroad, 
Street  and  electric  railway  employees 
Others,  ..... 

Teaming. 
Teamsters,       .... 
Others,  .  .  ... 

N  avigation. 
Employees,      .... 

Freight  Handling. 
Freight  handlers  and  clerks, 
Others,  ..... 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones 
Telegraphers  (railroad) 
Others,  . 


Woodworking  and  Furniture. 

Planing  Mill  Products. 
Employees,      ...... 

Cooperage. 
Coopers,  .  . 

Woodworking,  Carving,  and  Furniture. 
Employees,      ...... 

Miscellaneous. 

Glass  and  Glassware. 
Employees,      ...... 

Stationary  Enginemen. 
Engineers,  stationary,        .... 

Firemen,  stationary,  .... 

Theatres  and  Music. 
Musicians,        ...... 

Theatrical  stage  employees. 

Others,  ....... 

Barbering. 
Barbers,  ...... 


Totals, 


25 

3 

20 
2 

32 

17 
14 

3 
15 
14 

1 


6 
6 
14 
.5 
5 
1 
1 

117 

79 
3 
8 
6 
6 
3 
3 
5 
8 
13 
]5 
9 
J8 
14 
4 
fj 
6 
8 
7 
1 
6 


15 

2 
2 
3 
3 
10 
10 

71 


31 

17 

14 

1-5 

5 

7 

3 

23 

23 

770 


3,209 

412 

2,634 

163 

2,411 

1,185 

926 

259 

1,228 

1,166 

60 

13,265 

12,190 

1,483 

1,375 

9,332 

850 

850 

225 

225 

18,198 

10,890 

195 

328 

900 

1,011 

710 

595 

587 

743 

2,497 

2,277 

1,047 

2,106 

1,140 

966 

2,357 

2,357 

1,999 

1,894 

105 

848 

822 

24 

1,254 


58 
297 
297 
899 
899 

6,914 

113 

113 

2,778 

1.152 

1,624 

1,285 

445 

634 

206 

1,74.0 

1,740 

102,941 


Number  Idle        Percentage 
at  End  of  Idle  at  End 

December      |  of  December 


15 
346 
47 

183 

U7 
127 
20 
36 
31 
5 

2,767 

2,702 
31 
77 

2,594 
48 
48 
17 
17 

1,035 

30Ji 

2 

3 

14 

48 

8 

17 

7 

3 

69 

83 

50 

241 

95 

146 

401 

401 

78 

69 

9 

12 

12 


191 

1 
1 

17 

17 

173 

173 

385 

105 
105 
94 
29 
65 

lis 

40 
63 
10 

73 
73 

14,345 
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The  material  presented  in  this  arti- 
cle, and  referring  particularly  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, has  been  selected  from  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioner- 
General  of  ImmigTation  for  the  years 
ending  June  30,  Similar  presentations 
of  this  nature  for  prior  years  have  been 
published  by  this  Bureau  in  Labor  Bul- 
letins No.  38  (December,  1905),  No.  49 
(May,  1907),  and  No.  56  (January, 
1908). 

Numerically  considered,  Massachu- 
setts has  always  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing States  in  this  country  as  a  declared 
destination  for  immigrants.  For  the 
last  eight  years"  it  has  been  either  third 
or  fourth  in  rank,  having  been  ex- 
ceeded only  by  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Illinois.  In  1908  it  almost 
reached  third  in  rank,  Illinois  having 
received  only  1,470  more  persons  than 
Massachusetts.  On  the  basis  of  the 
estimated  population  of  Massachusetts 
of  May  1,  1908  (3,192,192),  the  num- 
ber of  immigrant  aliens  declaring  this 
State  to  be  their  destination  (57,303) 
was  one  for  each  55.7  residents  in  the 
State,  as  compared  with  one  for  every 
36.4  persons  in  1907  and  one  for  every 
41.4  persons  in  1906.  The  actual  num- 
ber of  immigrant  aliens  destined  for 
Massachusetts  has  shown  a  steady  in- 
crease for  each  year  over  the  preceding 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1904  and  1908,  since  1895.  During  the 
years  1892-1895  there  was  an  increase 
each  year  in  the  proportion  of  immi- 
grant   aliens    admitted    to    the    United 


States  and  destined  for  Massachusetts, 
but  the  proportion  fell  from  11.61  per 
cent  in  1895  to  10.65  per  cent  in  1896, 
remained  the  same  in  1897,  decreased 
to  10.40  per  cent  in  1898,  and  since 
1898  has  shown  a  steady  decrease  un- 
til in  1907  the  percentage  was  only 
6.66.  In  1908,  however,  a  slight  in- 
crease to  7.32  per  cent  in  the  propor- 
tion destined  for  Massachusetts  has 
been  observed. 

Table  I.  —  Number  of  Immigrant 
Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts 
and  Total  Number  Admitted  to  tlie 
United  States,  with  Percentages,  by 
Tears,  1899-1908. 


Years. 

Number 
of  Immi- 
grant 
Aliens 
whose 
Destina- 
tion was 
Massa- 
chusetts 

Total 
Number 
of  Immi- 
grant 
Aliens 
Admitted 
to  the 
United 
States 

Percent- 
ages of 
Total  Im- 
migrant 
Aliens 
whose 
Destina- 
tion \vas 
Massa- 
chusetts 

1899,    ... 
1900 

1901,  .         .         .         . 

1902,  .... 

1903 

1904 

igo,-) 

1906,3  .... 
1907,3  .... 
1908,3  .... 

1899-1903,    . 
1904-1908,    . 

1899-1908,    . 

30,754 
.39,474 
41,789 
50.939 
65,757 
58,41! 
72,151 
73,883 
85,583 
57,.S03 

228,713 
347,311 

576,024 

311,715 

448,572 

487.918 

648,743 

8.57,046 

812.870 

1,026.499 

1,100,735 

1,285,349 

782,870 

2,753,994 
5,008,323 

7,762,317 

9.87 
8.80 
8.56 
7.85 
7.67 
7.19 
7.03 
6.71 
6.66 
7.32 

8.?0 
6.9? 

7.42 

While  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  immigrant  aliens  des- 
tined for  Massachusetts  during  the 
twelve  years   prior  to   1908,   thei'e   has. 


1   Aji  "  immigrant  alien"  is  a  person,  not  already  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  enters  this  country 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  settling  here  and  who  is  not  returning  to  resume  a  domicile  formerly  acquired 
here. 
Pi  2  The  years  referred  to  throughout  this  article  are  in  each  case  the  years  ending  June  30. 

3  In  this  table  the  returns  for  1906,  1907,  and  1908  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  the  earlier 
years  because  in  1905  and  in  prior  years  all  aliens  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  those  merely  in  transit  to  other  countries,  were  reported  as  "alien  arrivals."  During  the  years  1906, 
1907,  and  1908  there  have  been  segregated  from  those  arriving  not  only  aliens  in  transit,  but  all  aliens  re- 
turning from  visits  abroad  to  resume  previously  established  permanent  domiciles  in  the  United  States,  and 
all  coming  simply  as  visitors  or  tourists  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  homes  abroad.  The  totals  for 
the  years  1899  to  1905  are  directly  comparable  with  each  other  as  they  stand  in  the  table. 
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on  the  other  hand,  been  a  numerical  in- 
crease each  year  over  the  preceding 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1904,  during  this  same  period.  The 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  however, 
showed  a  decided  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  immigrant  aliens  destined  for 
Massachusetts,  but  this  number  con- 
stituted a  larger  percentage  of  the  to- 
tal number  admitted  to  the  United 
States  than  has  been  observed  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  The  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908,  was  one  of  general 
industrial  depression  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  the  effects  of  that 
depression  were  evidenced,  in  large 
measure,  by  a  decrease  in  the  volume 
of  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  destined 
for  Massachusetts  in  1908  as  compared 
with  1907  (a  record  year)  was  28,280, 
or  33.04  per  cent.  The  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  total  number  admitted 
to  the  United  States  was  502,479,  or 
39.09  per  cent.  The  comparative  per- 
centages of  decrease  for  Massachusetts 
and  the  United  States  indicate  that  the 
period  of  depression  in  business  did  not 
act  so  largely  as  a  deterrent  of  immi- 
gration to  Massachusetts  as  to  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

In  the  first  table  it  was  shown  that 
during  the  five-year  period,  1899-1903, 
out  of  a  total  of  2,753,994  immigrant 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States, 
228,713,  or  8.30  per  cent,  have  declared 
their  destination  to  be  Massachusetts, 
and  during  the  five-year  period,  1904— 
1908,  out  of  a  total  of  5,008,323  immi- 
grant aliens,  347,311,  or  6.93  per  cent, 
have  so  declared  their  destination, 
while  during  the  ten-year  period,  1899- 
1908  inclusive,  576,024  immigrant 
aliens,  or  7.42  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  (7,762,317)  admitted  to  the 
United  States,  were  destined  for  this 
State. 

The  next  table  shows,  by  races  or 
peoples  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  the  number  of  immigrant  aliens 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  the  num- 
ber destined  for  Massachusetts,  and  the 
corresponding     percentages.       In     this 


table  the  fifteen  leading  races,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  number  destined  for 
Massachusetts,  are  arranged  in  order, 
and  among  these  races  specified  may 
or  may  not  be  included  the  leading 
races  so  far  as  the  numbers  of  persons 
admitted  to  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned. In  fact,  for  a  nimiber  of  races 
there  was  a  large  immigration  into  the 
United  States,  but  of  these  such  a  com- 
paratively small  number  were  destined 
for  Massachusetts  that  they  are  not  in- 
dividually specified  in  the  tables  in  this 
article. 

Table  II. — Number  of  Immigrant 
Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts 
and  Total  Number  Admitted  to  the 
United  States,  with  Percentages,  by 
Races,  1908. 


Number 

Number 

Percent- 

of Immi- 

of Immi- 

ages 

grant 

grant 

of  Immi- 

Aliens 

Aliens 

grant 

Races  or  Peoples. 

Destined 

Admitted 

Aliens 

for 

to  the 

Destined 

Massa- 

United 

for  Massa- 

chusetts, 

States, 

chusetts, 

190S 

1908 

1908 

Italian,              .           .   |         9,709 

135,247 

7.18 

Hebrew, 

6,481 

103,387 

6.27 

Irish, 

6,335 

36,427 

17.39 

Polish,    . 

6,062 

68,105 

8.90 

English. 

5,275 

49,056 

10.75 

Greek,    . 

4,116 

28,808 

14.29 

Portuguese, 

3,379 

6,809 

49.63 

Lithuanian, 

2,113 

13,720 

15.40 

Scotch,  . 

1,913 

17,014 

n.24 

Scandinavian, 

1,803 

32,789 

5.. 50 

Russian, 

1,478 

17,111 

8.64 

French, 

1,431 

12,881 

11.11 

Finnish, 

1,052 

6,746 

15.59 

Armenian, 

1,040 

3,299 

31.52 

German, 

954 

73,038 

1.31 

All  others, 

4,162 

178,433 

2.33 

Totals, 

57,303 

782,870 

7.32 

The  Italians,  with  9,709  persons  de- 
claring their  destination  to  be  Massa- 
chusetts in  1908,  numerically  outclassed 
all  other  nationalities,  but  this  number 
represented  only  7.18  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  Italian  aliens  admitted 
to  the  United  States  during  that  year. 
Following  the  Italians  in  order  of  im- 
portance as  to  the  number  of  immi- 
grant aliens  destined  for  Massachusetts 
the  leading  races  or  peoples  are  as  fol- 
lows: Hebrew,  6,481;  Irish,  6,335;  Po- 
lish,    6,062;     English,     5,275;     Greek, 
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4,116;  Portuguese,  3,379;  and  Lithu- 
anian, 2,113.  Without  reference  to  the 
actual  numbers  of  each  race  destined 
for  Massachusetts  it  may  be  observed 
that  49.63  per  cent  of  the  Portuguese 
immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  were  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  corresponding  per- 
centages for  races  or  peoples  showing 
over  10  per  cent  so  destined  were :  Ar- 
menian, 31.52;  Irish,  17.39;  Finnish, 
15.59;  Lithuanian,  15.40;  Greek,  14.29; 
Scotch,  11.24;  French,  11.11;  and  Eng- 
lish, 10.75. 

The  large  percentages  destined  for 
Massachusetts  indicate  that  this  State 
has  particular  attractions  for  the  races 
or  peoples  just  mentioned. 

The  French,  Finnish,  and  Armenian, 
while  not  numerically  of  great  impor- 
tance, indicate  their  preference  for 
Massachusetts  over  other  States  by 
sending  to  Massachusetts,  particularly 
in  the  ease  of  the  Armenians,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  immigration 
into  the  United  States.  Of  certain  other 
races  referred  to  above  which  come  to 
the  United  States  in  large  numbers, 
comparatively  few  of  each  have  de- 
clared Massachusetts  to  be  their  des- 
tination. Thus  out  of  24,378  Magyars 
admitted  to  the  United  States  in  1908 
only  87  were  destined  for  Massachu- 
setts; of  20,472  Croatians  and  Slove- 
nians, only  19;  of  18,246  Bulgarians, 
Servians,  and  Montenegrins,  only  96; 
of  16,418  Japanese,  only  45;  of  16,170 
Slovaks,  only  88;  of  12,361  Ruthenians 
(Russniak),  only  342;  and  of  10,164 
Bohemians  and  Mora\'ians,  only  46. 

For  comparison  Avith  the  foregoing 
table,  the  following  table,  for  the  five- 
year  period,  1904-1908,  has  been  com- 
piled. In  this  table  the  races  or  peo- 
ples are  arranged  in  order  of  impor- 
tance of  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
aliens  destined  for  Massachusetts  for 
the  five-year  period  referred  to. 

For  this  five-year  period,  1904-1908, 
the  order  of  the  seven  leading  races  of 
immigrant  aliens  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts, numerically  considered,  was 
Italian,  Irish,  Hebrew,  Polish,  English, 


Portuguese,  and  Greek.  The  Italian 
easily  held  the  first  place  for  the  five- 
year  period  as  a  whole  and  also  in  1907. 
The  Irish  have  fallen  from  the  second 
to  the  third  place,  being  rejolaced  by 
the  Hebrews  who  advanced  from  the 
third  to  the  second  place.  The  Polish 
and  the  English  respectively  held  the 
fourth  and  fifth  places  for  the  year 
1908,  as  well  as  for  the  five-year  period, 
]  904-1908,  while  the  Greeks  and  Portu- 
guese have  exchanged  places,  the  rank 
being  sixth  for  the  Greeks  and  seventh 
for  the  Portuguese  in  1908. 

Table  III.  —  Number  of  Immigrant 
Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts 
and  Total  Number  Admitted  to  the 
United  States,  with  Percentages,  by 
Races,  1904-1908. 


Number 

Number 

Percent- 

of Immi- 

of Immi- 

ages 

grant 

grant 

of  Immi- 

Aliens 

Aliens 

grant 

Races  or  Peoples. 

Destined 

Admitted 

Aliens 

for 

to  the 

Destined 

Massa- 

United 

for  Massa- 

chusetts, 

States, 

chusetts, 

1904-08 

1904-08 

1904-08 

Italian, 

73,958 

1,138,470 

6.50 

Irish, 

40,112 

207,434 

19.34 

Hebrew, 

39,886 

642,463 

6.21 

Polish,    . 

39,667 

472,167 

8.40 

English, 

28,135 

237,605 

11.84 

Portuguese,     . 

21,924 

36,379 

60.27 

Greek,    . 

19,515 

122,987 

15.87 

Scandinavian, 

17,028 

267,668 

6.36 

Lithuanian,     . 

12,137 

85,245 

14.24 

Finnish, 

10,243 

62,911 

16.28 

Scotch,  . 

10,017 

81,620 

12.27 

German, 

5,528 

409,937 

1.35 

French, 

3,657 

55,556 

6.58 

Russian, 

3,608 

47,439 

7.61 

Armenian, 

3,466 

11,461 

30.24 

All  others. 

18,430 

1,128,981 

1.6? 

Totals,      . 

347,311 

5,008,323 

6.93 

Tables  V  and  VI  (page  51)  present 
the  detailed  information  for  each  of  the 
five  years  included  in  the  five-year 
period  covered  by  Table  III  above.  By 
reference  to  Table  V  one  may  observe 
the  fluctuation  in  the  numbers  of  aliens 
destined  for  Massachusetts  during  each 
of  the  successive  years,  1904-1908.  The 
decrease  in  the  number  of  immigrant 
aliens  destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1908 
as  compared  with  1907  may  largely  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
bers for  seven  races.  Thus  the  number 
destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1908  was 
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28,280  less  than  in  1907,  and,  of  this  dif- 
ference, an  aggregate  decrease  of  27,383 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  seven  races  as 
follows:  Italian,  10,642;  Polish,  5,544; 
Greek,  3,177;  Hebrew,  2,546;  Portu- 
guese, 2,295;  Lithuanians,  1,793;  and 
Scandinavians,  1,386.  In  the  case  of  each 
race  specified  in  Table  V  the  number 
destined  for  Massachusetts  in  1908  was 
less  than  the  average  for  the  five-year 
period,  1904—1908,  with  the  exception  of 
four  races  (Greek,  Russian,  French,  and 
Armenian),  which  showed  a  larger  immi- 
gration than  the  average  for  the  five-year 
period.  For  these  races,  apparently,  the 
industrial  depression  in  Massachusetts 
did  not  serve  to  a  great  degree  as  a  de- 
terrent. In  fact,  of  the  Russians, 
French,  and  Armenians,  the  number  of 
immigrant  aliens  destined  for  Massachu- 
setts was  larger  in  1908  than  in  any  of 
the  four  prior  years.  Of  the  fifteen 
races  specified  only  three  (the  Russians, 
French,  and  Armenians)  showed  a  larger 
number  destined  for  Massachusetts  in 
1908  than  in  1907.  Similarly  these  three 
races  were  the  only  ones  of  the  fifteen 
races  specified  which  showed  a  larger  im- 
migTation  to  the  United  States  in  1908 
than  in  1907.    (See  Table  VI  appended). 

The  following  table  shows  by  occupa- 
tions the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  the  number 
destined  for  Massachusetts,  and  the  cor- 
responding percentages  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908. 

From  this  table  for  1908  it  appears 
that  4.75  per  cent  of  the  alien  arrivals 
ha-vdng  professional  occupations  declared 
their  destination  to  be  Massachusetts,  as 
did  also  7.21  per  cent  of  the  skilled 
laborers,  and  7.73  per  cent  of  the  miscel- 
laneous unskilled  labor.  Notably  large 
percentages  of  textile  workers  (not  spec- 
ified), weavers  and  spinners,  and  shoe- 
makers, were  destined  for  Massachusetts, 


the  percentages  being,  respectively,  52.60 
per  cent,  26.65  per  cent,  and  9.82  per 
cent.  Of  the  146,051  laborers,  13,586,  or 
9.30  per  cent,  declared  their  destination 
to  be  this  State,  and  of  the  89'942  ser- 
vants, 9,570,  or  10.64  per  cent,  similarly 
declared  their  destination.  No  marked 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  number 
of  immigrant  aliens  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts among  the  several  occupations 
specified  in  1908,  as  compared  with  the 
distribution  for  the  four  prior  years,  is 
noticeable,  for  which  reason  a  compara- 
tive table  for  1908  and  prior  years  is  not 
submitted  in  this  connection. 

Table  IV.  —  Number  of  Immigrant 
Aliens  Destined  for  Massachusetts 
and  Total  Number  Admitted  to  the 
United  States,  with  Percentages,  by 
Races,  1908. 


Number 

Number 

Percent- 
ages of 
Immi- 
grant 
Aliens 
Destined 

for 
Massa- 
chusetts 
1908 

of  Immi- 
prant 

of  Immi- 
grant 

Occupations. 

Aliens 

Destined 

for 

Aliens 

Admitted 

to  tbe 

Massa- 

United 

chusetts 
1908 

States, 
1908 

Professional,  . 

SS6 

11.078 

4.75 

Teachers,     . 

109 

1,497 

7.28 

Clergy, 

64 

1,124 

5.69 

Engineers  (professional), 

62 

1,636 

3.79 

Musicians,  . 

50 

954 

5.24 

Others, 

241 

5,867 

4.11 

Skilled, 

8,911 

123,640 

7.S1 

Tailors, 

1,472 

20,735 

7.10 

Weavers   and   spinners. 

842 

3,159 

26.65 

Shoemakers, 

746 

7,600 

9.82 

Carpenters  and  joiners. 

725 

11,394 

6.38 

Clerks  and  accountants. 

670 

10,739 

6.24 

Textile     workers     (not 

specihed). 

425 

808 

52  60 

Dressmakers, 

371 

5,273 

7.04 

Seamstresses, 

2S9 

3,823 

7.56 

Blacksmiths, 

267 

4,038 

6.61 

Mariners, 

237 

4,072 

5.82 

Masons, 

235 

4,589 

5.12 

Painters    and    glaziers. 

221 

3.254 

6.79 

Bakers, 

213 

3,403 

6.26 

Others, 

2,198 

40,753 

5.39 

Miscellaneous  (unskilled). 

31,335 

405.175 

7.73 

Laborers,     . 

13,586 

146,051 

9.30 

Servants,     . 

9,570 

89,942 

10.64 

Farm  laborers. 

6,685 

138,844 

4.81 

Others, 

1,494 

30,638 

4.88 

No  occupation  (including 

women  and  children), 

16, RSI 

S4S,677 

6.81 

Totals,     . 

57,303 

782,870 

7.32 
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{For  a  consideration  of  these  tables  see  the  foregoing  text.) 


Table  V.  —  Number  of  Immigrant  Aliens   Destined  for  Massachusetts,   190J+—1908, 

by  Races. 


Races  or  Peoples. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Totals 
1904-1908 

Italian,       ...... 

13,051 

13,758 

18,089 

19,351 

9,709 

73,958 

Hebrew,     . 

6,229 

9,097 

9,052 

9,027 

6,481 

39,886 

Irish, 

7,612 

11,7.39 

7,530 

6,896 

6,335 

40,112 

Polish.        . 

5,823 

8,388 

7,788 

11,606 

6,062 

39,667 

English, 

5,9.35 

6.210 

5,129 

5,586 

5,275 

28,135 

Greek, 

2,119 

2,108 

3,879 

7,293 

4,116 

19,515 

Portuguese, 

3,920 

2,909 

6.042 

5,674 

3,379 

21,924 

Lithuanian, 

1,604 

2,464 

2,050 

3,906 

2,113 

12,137 

Scotch, 

1,420 

2,183 

1,998 

2,503 

1,913 

10,017 

Scandinavian, 

3,978 

4,335 

3,723 

3,189 

1,803 

17,028 

Russian,    . 

352 

222 

339 

1,217 

1,478 

3,608 

French, 

489 

559 

615 

563 

1,431 

3,657 

Finnish, 

1,499 

3,198 

2,219 

2,275 

1,052 

10,243 

Armenian, 

559 

659 

523 

685 

1,040 

3,466 

German,     . 

1,115 

1,018 

1,285 

1,156 

954 

5,528 

All  others. 

2,706 

3,304 

3,602 

4,656 

4,162 

18,430 

Totals, 

58,411 

72,151 

73,863 

85,583 

57,303 

347.31 1 

Table  VI.  — Number  of  Immigrant  Aliens  Admitted  to  the  United  States,  1904—1908, 

by  Races. 


Races  or  Peoples. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Totals 
1904-1908 

Italian,       ...... 

196,028 

226.320 

286,814 

294,061 

135,247 

1,138,470 

Hebrew,     . 

106,236 

129,910 

153,748 

149,182 

103,387 

642,463 

Irish, 

37,076 

54,266 

40,959 

38,706 

36,427 

207,434 

Polish, 

67,757 

102.437 

95,835 

138,033 

68,105 

472,167 

English,     . 

41,479 

50,865 

45,079 

51,126 

49,056 

237,605 

Greek, 

12,625 

12,144 

23,127 

46,283 

28,808 

122,987 

Portuguese, 

6,338 

4,8.55 

8,729 

9,648 

6,809 

36,379 

Lithuanian, 

12,780 

18,604 

14,257 

25,884 

13,720 

85,245 

Scotch, 

11,4S3 

16,144 

16,463 

20,516 

17,014 

81,620 

Scandinavian, 

61,029 

62,284 

58,141 

53,425 

32,789 

267,668 

Russian,     . 

3,961 

3,746 

5,814 

16,807 

17,111 

47,439 

French, 

11,557 

11,347 

10,379 

9,392 

12.881 

55,556 

Finnish, 

10.157 

17,012 

14,136 

14,860 

6,746 

62,911 

Armenian, 

1,745 

1,878 

1,895 

2,644 

3,299 

11,461 

German,    . 

74,790 

82,360 

86,813 

92,936 

73,038 

409,937 

All  others. 

157,829 

232,327 

238,546 

321,846 

178,433 

1,128,981 

Totals, 

812,870 

1,026,499 

1,100,735 

1,28.5,349 

782,870 

5,008,323 
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EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATIONS,  1909. 


The  present  Directory  of  Employers' 
Associations^  follows  in  its  general  fea- 
tures the  form  of  the  directory  of  1908, 
presenting  (1)  a  list  of  the  more  note- 
worthy National  Associations  of  Em- 
ployers, and  (2)  a  summary  statement 
with  reference  to  the  organization  and 
membership  of  the  local  employers'  as- 
sociations in  Massachusetts,  followed  by 
(3)  a  directory  of  these  local  associa- 
tions including  the  names  and  addresses 
of  their  local  secretaries. 

1.    National  Associations  of  Employers. 

From  various  official  sources  a  list 
of  National  Associations  of  Employers 
has  been  compiled.  From  this  list  have 
purposely  been  omitted  those  organiza- 
tions whose  objects  are  purely  commer- 
cial, social,  or  technical. 

As  typical  not  only  of  the  national 
but  also  of  the  local  associations  of  em- 
ployers mentioned  in  this  article  may 
be  cited  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  whose  objects,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Sections  1  and  2  of  the  new 
constitution  adopted  at  the  Thirteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  that  body  in  New 
York  City  on  May  19,  1908,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  1.  "  The  general 
objects  and  purposes  for  which 
the  said  corporation  is  formed 
are,  the  promotion  of  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  fostering  of  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  bet- 
teiTQent  of  the  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employe, 
the  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  rights  of 
employer  and  employe,  the 
education  of  the  public  in  the 
principles  of  individual  liberty 
and  ownership  of  property,  the 
support  of  legislation  in  fur- 
therance of  those  principles 
and  opposition  to  legislation  in 
derogation  thereof. 


Section  2.      "  The  particular 
objects    and   purposes   of    said 
corporation    are,    to     establish 
and    maintain    a    mutual    and 
co-operative      organization      of 
American      manufacturers      in 
the  United  States  for  the  fos- 
tering of  their  trade,  business 
and   financial    interests,   to    re- 
form   abuses    relative    thereto, 
to  secure  freedom  from  unlaw- 
ful   and    unjust    exactions,    to 
diffuse    accurate    and    reliable 
information  as  to  the  standmg 
of   merchants    and    other   mat- 
ters,    to     procure     uniformity 
and    certainty    in    the    customs 
and    usages    pertaining   to    the 
trade,    business    and    financial 
interests    of    the    members    of 
said  corporation,  to  settle  dif- 
ferences  between   its   members, 
to    promote    a    more    enlarged 
and     friendly    intercourse     be- 
tween    the     manufacturers     of 
the  United   States,   and  to   do 
all    things    necessary   to    carry 
out  the  aforesaid  purposes  for 
the  mutual  benefit  and  protec- 
tion of  its  membei-s,  under  and 
subject     to     such     regulations, 
conditions    and    limitations    as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws." 

The  purposes  of  many  of  the  na- 
tional associations  listed  below  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  above  quoted,  al- 
though in  certain  instances  provision 
is  made  for  meeting  and  combating 
the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  particu- 
lar industry  in  which  the  members  are 
engaged. 

The  organization  of  employers  on  a 
national  scale  for  the  purpose  of  deal- 
ing with  the  labor  question  has  followed 
somewhat  tardily  the  extensive  organi- 
zation of  employees,  and  there  is  not  as 
yet  in  this  country  a  permanent  federa- 
tion of  employers'  associations  which 
has  affiliated  with  it  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  national  employers'  associa- 


1  Prior  editions  of  the  Directory  of  Employers'  Associations  have  been  published  in  our  Labor  Bulletins, 
No.  30  (March,  1904),  No.  38  (December,  1905),  No.  44  (December,  1906),  and  No.  56  (January,  1908). 
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tions  in  the  United  States  or  which  has 
as  comprehensive  a  scope  as  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  In  August, 
1907,  a  movement  to  form  a  permanent 
federation  of  employers'  associations 
Avas  initiated  with  some  success,  19  asso- 
ciations having  been  represented  by  del- 
egates at  a  convention  held  in  New 
York  City  for  this  purpose.^  Since 
that  date  there  has  been  an  endeavor 
to  further  secure  a  unanimity  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  national  associ- 
ations and  their  affiliated  locals  by  the 
establishment  of  the  "  National  Coun- 
cil for  Industrial  Defence  "  as  described 
in  an  announcement  in  The  Square 
Deal,  January,  1909,  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  In  order  to  add  to  the 
efficiency  and  power  of  the 
forces  heretofore  acting  sep- 
arately it  was  deemed  best  to 
establish  the  National  Council 
for  Industrial  Defence,  merge 
the  Citizens'  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation into  it,  affiliate  with 
various  other  National  and 
local  associations,  and  concen- 
trate the  work. 

"  This  has  been  done  and 
the  office  of  the  Citizens'  In- 
dustrial Association  in  New 
Yoi'k  closed  and  the  equipment 
moved  to  No.  611  Union  Trust 
Building,  15th  and  H  Sts., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C, 
with  James  A.  Emery  as  Gen- 
eral  Counsel  in   active   charge. 

"  The  Citizens'  Industrial 
Association  disappears  as  an 
organization  in  this  merger 
with  a  number  of  other  or- 
ganizations, thus  multiplying 
many-fold  the  power  for  de- 
fence  for  the   public   good." 

National  Employers'  Associations. 
American  Anti-Boycott  Association. 
American    Cotton    Manufacturers   Asso- 
ciation. 
American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 
American  Meat  Packers  Association. 
Carriage  Builders   National  Association 
.  of  the  United  States. 


Hardwood  Manufacturers  Association  of 
the  United  States. 

International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Laundrymen's  National  Association. 

Leather  Belting  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

Master  Copper  Workers  of  the  United 
States. 

Master  Horseshoers'  National  Protec- 
tive Association. 

Merchant  Tailors'  National  Protective 
Association. 

Millers  National  Federation. 

National  Arm,  Pin  and  Bracket  Asso- 
ciation, 

National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers. 

National  Association  of  Automobile 
Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Boat  and 
Enguie  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Box  and  Box 
Shook  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Builders. 

National  Association  of  Builders  Ex- 
changes. 

National  Association  of  Case  Goods 
Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers. 

National  Association  of  Employing 
Lithographers. 

National  Association  of  Furniture  Man- 
ufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Grain  Drills 
and  Broadcast  Seeders. 

National  Association  of  the  Granite  In- 
dustries of  the  United  States. 

National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manu- 
facturers. 

National  Association  of  Hosiery  and 
Undenvear  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  Erectors  of  Steel  Structural  and 
Iron  Works. 

National  Association  of  Marble  Dealers. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers. 


'  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  convention  see  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  56,  for  Jan- 
uary, 190S,  pp.  31,  32. 
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National  Association  of  Master  Plumb- 
ers of  the  United  States,  Inc. 

National   Association   of   Master   Sheet 
Metal  Workers. 

National  Association  of  Morocco  Man- 
ufacturers. 

National   Association    of    Stove    Manu- 
facturers. 

National    Association    of    Upholsterers 
and  Parlor  Frame  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Window  Glass 
Manufacturers. 

National    Association    of    Wool    Manu- 
facturers. 

National    Association    of    Woolen    and 
Worsted  Dressers. 

National  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers 
Association. 

National  Brick  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

National    Building    Trades     Employers 
Association. 

National    Canning    Machinery    Associa- 
tion. 

National  Confectioners  Association. 

National  Coopers  Association. 

National    Council    for    Industrial    De- 
fence. 

National   Cut   Stone   Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Electric  Lamp  Association. 

National    Electrical    Contractors    Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Erectors  Association. 

National  Founders  Association. 

National  Freight  Sei-vice  Association. 

National  Glass  Vial  and  Bottle  Manu- 
facturers Association. 

National  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

National    Hardwood    Lumber    Associa- 
tion. 

National    Harness    Manufacturers    and 
Dealers'  Protective  Association. 

National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Metal  Trades  Association. 

National  Piano  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 


National  Plasterers  Association. 

National  Plough  Association. 

National  Retail  Hardware  Dealers  As- 
sociation. 

National  Saddlery  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Slack  Cooperage  Manufac- 
turers Association. 

National  Slate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Wagon  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers 
Association. 

National  Wholesale  Lumber  Dealers 
Association. 

Patent  and  Enamel  Leather  Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Stove  Founders'  National  Defense  As- 
sociation. 

United  States  Glue  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

United  Typothetee  of  America. 

S.    Employers'  Associations  in  Massachusetts. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciations listed  above,  only  those  local 
employers'  associations  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  have  as  one  of  their  objects 
the  consideration  of  labor  difficulties  as 
organized  bodies,  are  included  in  our 
local  directory.^  Those  associations 
which  are  organized  purely  for  com- 
mercial, social,  or  technical  reasons  are 
likewise  excluded  in  this  instance. 

The  information  for  this  directory 
was  obtained  from  various  soui'ces,  in- 
eluding  secretaries  of  the  National 
Associations  having  affiliated  local  asso- 
ciations in  this  State,  from  secretaries 
of  known  existing  associations,  from 
city  and  town  directories,  from  press 
reports  of  employers'  associations  con- 
cerned in  local  strikes,  from  secretaries 
of  trades  unions,  and  by  special  agents 
of  the  Bureau.  For  convenience  in 
reference    the    associations    have    been 


'  If  any  association  has  been  included  in  this  directory  which  does  not  have  any  relation  or  dealings 
whatsoever  with  employees,  the  Bureau  would  consider  it  a  favor  if  the  secretary  would  notify  us  to  that 
efiEect.    On  the  other  hand,  any  omissions  reported  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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classified  in  the  directory  under  the 
respective  cities  and  towns  in  which 
they  have  their  headquarters. 

Number  and  Memhership.  The  total 
number  of  employers'  associations  in- 
cluded in  the  present  directory  is  97,  of 
which  number  88  reported  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  approximately 
3,725  members.  It  is  the  practice  of  a 
number  of  the  associations  to  receive 
individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  as 
members,  but  in  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  no  individual 
member  of  any  firm  or  corporation  may 
be  admitted,  as  such,  to  membership,  the 
only  individuals  admitted  being  those 
who  are  independently  engag'ed  in  busi- 
ness. The  term  "  business  unit "  would 
doubtless  be  a  more  apt  designation  for 
what  commonly  is  known  as  a  "  mem- 
ber "  of  such  organizations,  but  as  that 
term  is  not  as  yet  a  familiar  one  it  has 
not  been  used  in  our  present  discussion 
of  the  membership  of  these  associations. 
It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  of  the 
3,725  members  or  "  business  units "  of 
the  88  associations  which  reported  their 
membership,  1,353  were  individuals, 
1,754  were  firms  or  corporations,  and 
618  were  unclassified. 

A  comparison  of  the  membership  of 
58  identical  associations  included  in  the 
1907^  and  1909  directoi'ies  shows  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  aggregate  membership, 
that  for  1907  having  been  2,682  while 
that  for  1909  is  2,459.  The  largest 
membership  reported  by  any  local  asso- 
ciation in  1909  was  400,  followed  by 
three  other  associations  reporting  mem- 
berships respectively  of  250,  225,  and 
200.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in 
this  connection  that  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  members  in  any  single 
association  of  employers  should  not 
necessarily  be  taken  as  indicating  a  lack 
of  public  importance  or  influence.  On 
the  contrary,  organizations  having  a 
small  membership  may  conceivably  be 
stronger  for  that  very  reason  in  that 
having    a    selected    membership    certain 


elements  of  weakness,  sometimes  inher- 
ent in  large  bodies,  are  eliminated.  The 
average  membership  of  the  88  associa- 
tions reporting  their  membership  was 
about  42,  and  the  smallest  membership 
reported  was  three.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  obtain  the  number  of 
employers  in  Massachusetts  who  are 
members  of  the  National  or  State  Asso- 
ciations, the  membership  as  above 
considered  being  confined  strictly  to 
Massachusetts  organizations  of  a  purely 
local  character. 

Industries  Represented.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  number  of  or- 
ganizations in  each  of  the  respective 
groups  of  trades : 


Number 

Groups  of  Trades. 

of 
Associa- 
tions 

Building  Trades, 
Master  builders, 

J,6 
15 

Master  painters  and  decorators, 

15 

Master  plumbers,    . 
Master  carpenters, 
Other  building  trades,     . 

8 
3 
5 

Wholesale  and  retail  merchants, . 

'9 

Printers  and  bookbinders,  . 

4 

Employers  in  metal  trades, 
Master  teamsters. 

4 
4 

General  employers,     . 

Master  bakers,  .... 

4 
3 

Master  horseshoers,    . 

3 

Granite  manufacturers. 

3 

Shoe  manufacturers, 

3 

Other  manufacturers. 

2 

Master  barbers, 

2 

Brewers,  ..... 

2 

Merchant  tailors. 

2 

Other  employers, 

6 

Total    Number   of   Associa- 

tions,     .... 

97 

The  employers  in  the  building  trades 
were  more  largely  organized  than  in 
any  other  trade,  there  being  46  associa- 
tions of  this  nature,  of  which  number 
42  reported  an  aggregate  membership 
of  1,847,  or  49.58  per  cent  of  the  entire 
aggregate  membership   of  the  88   asso- 


1  This  directory  was  prepared  during  the  latter  part  of  1907  but  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Labor 
Bulletin  No.  56,  for  January,  1908. 
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ciations   which   reported    their   member- 
ship. 

Date  of  Organization.  Of  the  97 
existing  associations,  90  reported  the 
date  of  organization.  The  earliest  year 
of  organization  reported  by  any  exist- 
ing association  in  Massachnsetts  was 
1873,  by  the  Fall  River  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  although  the 
Master  Builders  Association  of  Boston, 
organized  in  1885,  existed  in  a  different 
form  many  years  prior  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Mechanics  Exchange."  Other 
early  associations  still  in  existence  are 
the  Quincy  Granite  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation (1878),  the  Master  Plumbers 
Association  of  Boston  (1SS4),  the  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decoratoi's 
Associations  of  Boston  and  of  Cam- 
bridge (both  organized  in  1886),  the 
Boston  Typothetae  (1SS7),  and  the 
IMassachusetts  Association  of  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors (1889).  The  most  active  years 
of  organization  as  indicated  by  the 
dates  of  organization  of  existing  asso- 
ciations were  1900,  1902,  1903,  1904, 
and  1906,  the  largest  number  in  any  one 
year  being  14  in  1902.  Only  four  of 
the  associations  were  organized  in  1907, 
and  no  association  of  this  character 
appears  to  have  been  organized  in  1908. 
The  record  bv  years  is  as  follows : 


Yeaes. 

Number 

of 
Existing 
Associa- 
tions 
Organized 

Yeabs. 

Number 

of 
Existing 
Associa- 
tions 
Organized 

1873, 
1878, 
1884, 
1885, 
1886, 
1887, 
1889, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893, 
1894, 
1895, 
1896, 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

] 
1 
3 
2 
2 

2 
1 

1897,  . 

1898,  . 

1899,  . 

1900,  . 

1901,  . 

1902,  . 

1903,  . 

1904,  . 

1905,  . 

1906,  . 

1907,  . 

1908,  . 

2 

4 
9 
4 
14 
10 
9 
6 
9 
4 

Total, 

90 

Permanent  Offices.  Of  93  associa- 
tions which  answered  this  inquiiy,  35, 
or  37.63  per  cent,  maintained  permanent 
offices,  and  several  maintained  employ- 
ment bureaus  in  connection  therewith. 
In  a  number  of  instances  the  head- 
quarters, maintained  by  a  representative 
association  covering  a  large  district, 
serves  as  permanent  headquarters  for 
its  affiliated  local  associations. 

Incorporation.  Of  93  associations 
reporting  on  this  subject,  18,  or  19.35 
per  cent,  were  incorporated  under  Mas- 
sachusetts laws,  while  several  others 
were  affiliated  with  national  associations 
which  were  incori3orated  either  in  Mas- 
sachusetts or  elsewhere. 

Agreements  ivitli  Labor  Organiza- 
tions. Of  93  associations  reporting  on 
this  subject,  16,  or  17.20  per  cent,  have 
at  present  agreements  with  labor  or- 
ganizations and  others  have  entered  into 
such  agreements  at 'various  times. 

Publications.  In  only  two  instances 
are  official  joui-nals  published  by  any 
local  association.  One  association  pub- 
lishes bulletms  from  time  to  time  for 
the  benefit  of  its  members  only.  In  a 
number  of  cases  local  associations  are 
affiliated  with  national  associations 
which,  as  such,  publish  official  journals, 
and  in  other  instances  local  associa- 
tions are  represented  before  the  public 
by  trade  journals  to  which  they  sub- 
scribe and  in  some  cases  contribute 
copy. 

Among  the  27  cities  and  towns  in 
which  one  or  more  associations  were  lo- 
cated Boston  led  with  IS  associations, 
followed  by  Springfield  with  nuie; 
Worcester,  eight;  Lynn,  seven;  Hol- 
yoke,  five;  Brockton  and  Fall  River, 
four  each;  Fitchburg  and  Lowell,  three 
each;  Haverhill,  Lawrence,  and  Mil- 
ford,  two  each;  while  15  other  cities 
and  towns  had  one  association  each.  In 
all  there  were  82  strictly  local  associa- 
tions having  membership  confined  to  a 
single  locality,  and  there  were  15  asso- 
ciations with  headquarters  in  Massachu.- 
setts  whose  membership  was  more 
generally  distributed. 
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3.  Directory. 

Boston. 

Boston  Branch  National  Metal  Trades 
Association.  D.  F.  S.  Clark,  Sec,  141 
Milk  St. 

Boston  Brewers  Association.  Henry 
V.  Huse,  Sec,  26  Pemberton  Sq.  Tel. 
Hay.  778. 

Boston  Tile  Dealers  Association. 
Samuel  H.  Shaw,  Sec,  125  Federal  St. 

Boston  TypothetcE.  George  W.  Si- 
monds.  Sec,  297  Congi'ess  St. 

Carriage  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Boston  and  Vicinity.  A.  E.  Taylor, 
Sec,  90  West  Brookline  St. 

Clothiers  Association  of  Boston. 
Silas  Peavy,  Sec,  30-38  Summer  St. 

Electrical  Contractors  Association  of 
Boston.  H.  D.  Learnard,  Sec,  100  Bed- 
ford St. 

Furniture  and  Interior  Decorators 
Association  of  Boston.  George  S.  Har- 
rington, Sec,  77  Washington  St.,  North. 

Hebrew  Master  Bakers  Association. 
B.  Rothstein,  Sec,  107  Salem  St. 

Ladies'  Tailors  Association.  B.  Hur- 
vitch.  Sec,  134  Castle  St. 

Lumber  Trade  Club.  J.  E.  F. 
Downes,  Sec,  482  Harrison  Av. 

Master  Builders  Association  of  Bos- 
ton. William  H.  Sayward,  Sec,  166 
Devonshire  St.    Tel.  Main  6749. 

Master  Horseshoers  National  Pro- 
tective Association  of  Boston.  M.  F. 
Murphy,  Sec,  200  A  St.,  S.  B. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors Association.  Alexander  Peters, 
Sec,  477  Tremont  St. 

Master  Plumbers  Association  of  Bos- 
ton and  Vicinity.  D.  T.  Harrington, 
Sec,  267  Boylston  St.,  Brookline. 

Master  Sign  Makers  Association. 
Morrill  F.  Place,  Sec,  31  Conihill,  Tel. 
Hay.  739-2. 

Master  Teamsters  Association  of  Bos- 
ton. George  F.  Stebbins,  Sec,  12  Pearl 
St.    Tel.  Main  1923. 

Society  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  .  Decorators  of  South  Boston. 
Frank  E.  Howard,  Sec,  148  F  St.,  S.  B. 


Brockton. 

Brockton  Master  Builders  Associa- 
tion. A.  H.  Andrews,  Sec,  31  School 
St. 

Brockton  Shoe  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. T.  J.  Evans,  Sec,  307-8  Home 
Bank  Bldg. 

Master  Horseshoers  National  Pro- 
tective Association.  M.  E.  Wanamaker, 
Sec,  14  Ford  St. 

Master  Plumbers  Association. 

Charles  L.  Clifford,  Sec,  2  Joslyn  Ct. 

Cambridge. 
Blaster  House   Painters   and   Decora- 
tors  Association.     F.   E.   Thayer,   Sec, 
44  Garfield  St.,  No.  Cambridge. 

Fall  River. 

Cotton  Manufacturers  Association. 
Clarence  M.  Hathaway,  Sec,  Box  199. 

Fall  River  Builders  Association. 
William  G.  Smith,  Sec,  Oliver  St. 

Fall  River  Merchants  Association. 
H.  P.  Brown,  Sec,  Box  85. 

Blaster  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors.   A.  P.  Gorman,  Sec,  Box  697. 

Fitchburg. 

Master  Builders  Association.  F.  A. 
Starr,  Sec,  The  Garrison,  Whalom, 
Fitchburg. 

Blaster  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors. James  T.  Hope,  Sec,  236  Main 
St. 

Master  Plumbers  Association.  C.  W. 
Jenna,  Sec,  159  Main  St, 

Framingham. 
Master  House   Painters   and  Decora- 
tors Association.     C.  R.  Vollmer,  Sec, 
20  Winthrop  St.,  S.  Framingham. 

Gloucester. 
Master    Builders    Association    of    the 
City    of    Gloucester.      Simon    Garland, 
Acting    Sec.-Treas.,    18    Commonwealth 
Av. 
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Haverhill. 

Haverhill  Shoe  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  Newman  H.  Seldon,  Sec, 
56  Washington  St. 

Master  Carpenters  Association.  Er- 
vin  C.  Williams,  Sec,  15  Temple  St. 

Holyoke. 

HolyoJce  Master  Painters  Association. 
Thomas  E.  Begley,  Sec,  255  ApiDleton 
St. 

Holyoke  Blaster  Plumbers  Associa- 
tion. Archibald  Cuthbertson,  Sec,  173 
High  St. 

Master  Builders  Association  of  Hol- 
yoke.   A.  M.  Cain,  Sec,  92  Beacon  Av. 

Printers  Board  of  Trade.  E.  E. 
Warren,  Sec,  6  Division  St. 

Team  Owners  Association  of  Hol- 
yoke. William  J.  Piper,  Sec,  127  Main 
St. 

Hyde  Park. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors Association.  George  W.  Morse, 
Sec,  34  Fairmount  Av. 

Lawrence. 

Lawrence  Association  of  Master 
Painters.  Frank  L.  Kidd,  Sec,  200 
Broadway. 

Merchants  Association  of  Lawrence. 
M.  J.  Sullivan,  Sec,  222  Essex  St. 

Lenox. 
Builders       Association       of       Lenox. 
Thomas  P.  Fielding,  Sec,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Leominster. 

Horn  and  Celluloid  Manufacturers 
Association.  B.  W.  Doyle,  Sec,  11 
Pine  St. 

Lowell. 

Lowell  Cotton  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. W.  S.  Southworth,  Sec,  Mas- 
sachusetts Cotton  Mills. 

Lowell  Grocers  and  Butchers  Associa- 
tion. John  MeCullough,  Sec,  33  Chest- 
nut St. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors Association.  P.  H.  Callahan,  Sec, 
82  Beacon  St. 


Lynn. 

Employers  Exchange  {Branch  of  Em- 
ployers' Association  of  Massachusetts). 
H.  H.  Young,  Local  Sec,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Lynn  Master  Plumbers  Association. 
L.  E.  Gorham,  Sec,  158  Chestnut  St. 

Lynn  Master  Teamsters  Association. 
F.  M.  Wright,  Sec,  103  Central  Av. 

Lynn  Merchants  Association.  Fred 
H.  Nichols,  Sec,  113  Market  St. 

Lynn  Shoe  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  Horace  W.  Sawyer,  Sec, 
459  Union  St. 

Machine  Manufacturers  Association 
of  Lynn.  C.  P.  Stanbon,  Sec,  136 
Munroe  St. 

Master  Barbers  Association.  Wil- 
liam Butts,  Sec,  Central  Sq. 

Milford. 

Granite  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Milford.  T.  M.  Perry,  Sec,  Milford, 
Mass. 

Master  Builders  Association  of  Mil- 
ford. Arthur  P.  Clarridge,  Sec,  280 
Purchase  St. 

New  Bedford. 
Master  House   Painters   and  Decora- 
tors Association.     T.  J.  Moriarty,  Sec,. 
184  Fourth  St. 

Newton. 
Master  House   Painters   and  Decora- 
tors Association.     G.  S.  Noden,  Sec,  22 
Nonantum  Place. 

North  Adams. 
Master      Plumbers      Association      of 
Adams  and  North  Adams.     Hobart   C. 
Tower,  Sec,  154  Pleasant  St. 


Northampton. 
Builders    Exchange.      John    P. 
Grath,  Sec,  27  Bright  St. 


Me- 


Pittsfield. 
Master  Builders  Association  of  Pitts- 
field  and  Vicinity.     Edward  F.  Roscoe,. 
Sec,  5  Rostone  Place. 
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Quincy. 
Quincy   Granite  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation.     Thos.    J.    Dunphy,    Sec,   1433 
Hancock  St. 

Eevere. 
Master  Bakers  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion.    J.   A.    C.    Ludemann,    Sec,    574 
Beach  St. 

Somerville. 
Master  House   Painters   and  Decora- 
tors  Association.     Benjamin  R.   Twom- 
bly.  Sec,  16^/^  Union  Sq. 

Springfield. 

Employers  Association.  Ernest  N. 
Bagg,  19  East  Court  St. 

Master  Carpenters  Association.  John 
W.  Prevost,  Sec,  963  Sumner  Av. 

Master  Horseshoers  National  Pro- 
tective Association,  Local  No.  231. 
Robert  Berry,  Sec,  136  Allen  St. 

Master  Masons  Exchange  of  Spring- 
field.   W.  T.  Gregg,  Sec,  30  Hawley  St. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Asso- 
ciation. W.  H.  Strout,  Sec,  66  Bridge 
St. 

Master  Plumbers  Association.  Rob- 
ert Wilson,  Sec,  341  Worthington  St. 

Springfield  Branch  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association.  Francis  F. 
Squire,  Sec,  11-12  Court  House  Place. 

Springfield  Laundries  Protective  As- 
sociation. Charles  L.  Brown,  Sec,  870- 
878  State  St. 

Team  Owners  Association  of  Spring- 
field. C.  F.  Margeson,  Sec,  24  Wil- 
braham  Av. 

Westfield. 
Master  Builders  Association.     Arthur 
C.  Mosely,  Sec,  38  Pleasant  St. 

Worcester. 

General  Contractors  Association.  H. 
W.  Sweetser,  Sec,  518  Main  St. 

Granite  Manufacturers  Association. 
A.  0.  Knight,  Sec,  71  Shrewsbury  St. 

Master  Barbers  Association.  William 
M.  Cotter,  Sec,  503  Main  St. 

Worcester    Branch    of    the    National 


Metal  Trades  Association.  Donald  Tul- 
loch.  Sec,  44  Front  St. 

Worcester  Merchant  Tailors  Ex- 
change. William  T.  Brown,  Sec,  5 
Pleasant  St. 

Worcester  Retail  Grocers  and  Provi- 
sion Dealers  Association.  C.  N.  Chapin, 
Sec,  309  Pleasant  St. 

Worcester  Typothetce.  Charles  R. 
Stobbs,  Sec,  16  Mechanic  St. 

Worcester  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso- 
ciation. Henry  J.  Kettell,  Sec,  21 
Bridge  St. 

State  and  District  Organizations. 

Connecticut  Valley  Metal  Trades  As- 
sociation. Francis  F.  Squire,  Sec.  in 
charge,  11-12  Court  House  Place, 
Springfield. 

Eastern  Middlesex  Master  Builders 
Association.  Edgar  H.  Thomas,  Sec, 
24  Park  Av.,  Maiden. 

Employers  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts. Albion  P.  Pease,  Sec,  Room  702, 
88  Broad  St.,  Boston.    Tel.  Main  6632. 

Essex  County  Builders  Protective  As- 
sociation. Arthur  F.  Smith,  Sec,  16 
Hazel  St.,  Salem. 

Massachusetts  Association  of  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors. F.  M.  Boykin,  Jr.,  Sec,  826 
Exchange  Bldg.,  Boston. 

Massachusetts  State  Association  of 
Master  Builders.  Henry  W.  Sweetser, 
Sec,  518  Main  St.,  Worcester. 

Massachusetts  State  Association  of 
Master  Plumbers.  John  P.  Drury,  Sec, 
99  Endicott  St.,  Boston. 

Master  Bakers  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts. William  B.  Ernst,  Sec,  175 
Lamartine  St.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Blaster  Builders  Association  of  Wal- 
tham,  Newton,  Watertoicn,  Weston,  and 
Vicinity.  Wm.  M.  McMullin,  Sec,  60 
Cook  St.,  Newton  Highlands. 

Master  Carpenters  and  Woodworkers 
Association  of  Greater  Boston.  Arthur 
W.  Joslin,  Sec,  l61  Devonshire  St., 
Boston. 

New  England  Association  of  Boiler 
Manufacturers.  Henry  H.  Ljmch,  Sec, 
99  Sumner  St.,  East  Boston. 
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New  England  Brewers  Association. 
Henry  V.  Huse,  Sec,  26  Pemberton  Sq., 
Boston. 

New  England  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion. Fred  F.  Stockwell,  Sec,  205 
Broadway,  Cambridgeport. 

Society    of    Master    House    Painters 


and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts.  Wm. 
E.  Wall,  Sec,  161/2  Union  Sq.,  Somer- 
viUe. 

Western  Massachusetts  TypothetcB, 
Wm.  M.  Lester,  Sec,  89  Dwight  St., 
Springfield. 
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LABOR  LEGISLATION   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES,|1908. 


During  the  year  1908  sessions  were  held  by  the  legislatures  of  16^  States,  by 
Porto  Rico,  and  by  the  Federal  Congress.  At  each  session  (Kansas  excepted), 
including  also  the  session  of  the  Federal  Congress,  one  or  more  measures  affecting 
labor  were  passed,  the  total  number  of  such  laws  being  231,  of  which  number  115 
were  new  acts,  100  were  amendments  of  or  supplements  to  earlier  statutes,  eight 
were  resolutions,  six  at  ere  appropriations  for  special  purposes,  and  two  were  acts 
repealing  earlier  provisions,  although  many  of  the  231  measures  contained  clauses 
repealing  earlier  conflicting  acts  or  parts  thereof.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  so  few 
of  the  States  held  legislative  sessions'  in  1908,  the  volume  of  labor  legislation  for 
the  year  was  considerably  less  than  that  for  the  previous  year,  when  43  States  and 
Territories  held  sessions  and  passed  in  all  405  labor  measures.  No  distinctively 
novel  legislation  in  1908  is  to  be  noted,  as  the  new  measures  passed  duruig  the 
year  followed  m  most  instances  precedents  already  established  by  other  States. 
The  general  character  of  the  labor  legislation  in  1908  is  indicated  in  the  foUowuig 
summary  which  describes  under  subject  titles  the  more  important  acts  and  amend- 
ments. Following  the  summary  is  presented  an  mdex  in  which  are  included 
references  to  all  the  laws  affecting  labor  passed  by  the  several  States  and  by  the 
Federal  Congress  during  the  year  1908.  The  index  is  intended  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  legislation  during  the  year,  while  the  summary  purposely 
includes  only  the  more  important  measures. 


GENERAL  SUMMARY, 


Employment  of  "Women  and  Children. 

Notable  among  the  labor  measures  of 
the  year  were  the  so-called  "  child  labor 
laws"  of  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Ohio,  Virginia,  and  the  Federal 
Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  measures  are  designed  to  regu- 
late particularly  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  manufacturing 
and  mercantile  establishments,  and  by 
their  uniformity  with  measures  passed 
by  neighboring  and  New  England  States 
indicate  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  five  States  enumerated  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  come  into  line  with 
the  general  movement  for  legislation  of 
this  character.  These  six  acts  may  be 
individually  described  as  follows : 

Kentucky.  Chapter  66  provides  that 
no  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop, 
mine,  mercantile  establishment,  store, 
business     office,     telegraph     office,     res- 


taurant, hotel,  apartment  house,  or  in 
the  distribution  or  transmission  of 
merchandise  or  messages;  no  child 
under  14  shall  be  employed  in  any 
business  or  service  whatever  during  any 
part  of  the  term  during  which  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  the  district  in  which  the 
child  resides  are  in  session;  no  child 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  in  any  factory,  workshop, 
mine,  or  mercantile  establishment  unless 
an  employment  certificate,  as  further 
provided  for  in  the  act,  shall  have 
been  procured  and  filed;  no  child  under 
16  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
any  gainful  occupation  more  than  60 
hours  in  any  one  week  nor  more  than 
ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  between 
7  P.M.  and  7  a.m.;  children  under 
16  shall  not  be  employed  in  certain 
dangerous  occupations  or  in  the  manu- 
facture of  goods  for  immoral  purposes 
or  in  places  where  intoxicating  liquors 


1  These  States  were:  Georgia  (Regularand  Extraordinary  Sessions),  Kansas  (Special  Session),  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  New  York,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  (Extra  Session). 
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are  sold;  females  under  16  shall  not 
be  employed  in  any  capacity  where 
such  employment  compels  them  to  re- 
main standing  constantly;  employers 
are  required  to  properly  safeguard 
dangerous  machinery,  and  no  person 
under  18  years  of  age  shall  be  allowed 
to  clean  machinery  while  it  is  in  motion; 
suitable  wash-rooms  and  closets  are 
required,  and  the  walls  and  ceilings 
in  each  room  of  any  manufacturmg 
establishment  where  children  under  16 
are  employed  shall  be  lime-washed  or 
painted  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
spector, it  shall  be  conducive  to  the 
health  of  the  persons  working  therein; 
penalties  are  provided  for  violation  of 
these  regulations  and  provision  is  made 
for  their  enforcement, 

Louisiana.  Act  No.  301  provides 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  employ  any 
child  under  14  years  of  age  in  any  mill, 
factory,  mine,  packing  house,  manu- 
facturing establishment,  workshop, 
laundry,  millinery  or  dressmaking  store, 
or  mercantile  establishment  in  which 
more  than  five  persons  are  employed, 
or  in  any  place  of  amusement  where 
intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  or  in  any 
bowling  alley,  boot-blacking  establish- 
ment, freight  or  passenger  elevator,  or 
in  the  transmission  or  distribution  of 
messages  or  merchandise,  or  in  any  un- 
healthful  or  dangerous  occupation;  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  issuance  of 
employment  certificates  to  minors  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age;  no  child 
under  18  years  of  age  and  no  woman 
shall  be  employed  in  any  of  the  places 
above  enumerated  more  than  ten  hours 
a  day  or  60  hours  a  week,  and  one  hour 
shall  be  allowed  for  dinner,  or  30 
minutes  under  certain  conditions;  no 
boy  under  16  and  no  girl  under  18  shall 
be  employed  at  anj^^  work  between  7 
P.M.  and  6  a.m.;  lists  of  employees 
under  18  and  over  14  years  of  age  must 
be  posted  by  employers;  health  certifi- 
cates may  be  required  in  certain  in- 
stances; the  presence  of  any  child  under 
14  years  of  age  in  any  of  the  establish- 
ments above  enumerated  shall  be  prima 
facie   evidence   of   emploj'^ment   therein; 


seats  must  be  provided  for  female  em- 
ployees, and  dressing-rooms  and  con- 
veniences are  required  in  certain 
establishments;  work-rooms  must  be 
lime-washed  or  painted  when  so  ordered 
by  health  authorities;  no  minor  or 
woman  shall  be  employed  in  cleaning 
machinery  while  it  is  in  motion ;  dan- 
gerous machinery,  hatchways,  elevators, 
etc.,  must  be  protected;  fans  or  other 
devices  to  remove  dust,  smoke,  or  lint 
are  required  where  needed;  accidents 
which  shall  prevent  injured  persons 
from  returning  to  work  within  two 
weeks  after  the  injury,  or  which  result 
in  death,  must  be  reported;  other  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  act  and  penalties  are  provided. 

Mississippi.  Chapter  99  provides 
that  no  child  under  12  years  of  age  shall 
be  employed  in  any  mill,  factory,  or 
manufacturing  establishment;  no  child 
under  16  shall  be  so  employed  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day  or  more  than  58 
hours  a  week  or  between  7  p.m.  and  6 
A.M.,  and  no  child  under  16  shall  be  so 
employed  without  the  consent  of  the 
parent  or  guardian;  provision  is  made 
for  inspection  of  such  establishments 
and  for  enforcement  of  the  act;  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  infectious,  conta- 
gious, or  communicable  diseases  or  whose 
physical  condition  renders  them  inca- 
pacitated to  perform  the  work  required 
of  them  may  be  removed  from  such 
establishments  by  the  sheriff;  the  pro- 
visions apply  "  only  to  manufacturing 
establishments  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing or  working  in  cotton,  wool  or  other 
fabrics,  and  to  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments where  children  are  employed 
indooi's  at  work  injurious  to  health  or 
in  operating  dangerous  machinery." 

Ohio.  House  Bill  No.  714  is  an 
amending  act  providing  for  a  complete 
system  of  certificates  by  which  em- 
ployers can  determine  the  age  of  minor 
employees  and  repeals  certain  earlier 
provisions.  By  this  amending  act  14 
years  is  made  the  minimum  age  of  em- 
ployment in  certain  factories  and  offices, 
and  children  between  14  and  16  may 
not  be   employed  without  securing  em- 
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ployment  certificates;  no  boy  under  16 
and  no  girl  under  18  shall  be  employed 
in  the  establishments  referred  to  nor 
in  the  distribution  or  transmission  of 
merchandise  or  messages  more  than  48 
hours  a  week,  nor  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day,  nor  between  6  p.m.  and  7  a.m., 
and  30  minutes  must  be  allowed  for 
meals;  16  years  is  made  the  minimum 
age  for  employment  of  children  in  cer- 
tain dangerous  occupations,  in  places  of 
amusement  Avhere  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold,  and  females  under  16  may  not 
be  employed  in  any  capacity  where  such 
employment  compels  them  to  remain 
standing  constantly,  nor  in  assorting, 
manufacturing,  or  packing  tobacco; 
other  provisions  refer  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  and  to  the  appointment 
of  female  inspectors. 

Virginia.  Chapter  301  provides  that 
on  and  after  March  1,  1909,  no  child 
under  13,  and,  on  and  after  March  1, 
1910,  no  child  under  14  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  factory,  workshop,  mer- 
cantile establishment,  or  mine;  this  act 
does  not  apply  to  any  child  who  is  an 
orphan  or  who  for  any  other  reason  is 
dependent  upon  its  own  labor  for  sup- 
port, nor  to  any  child  whose  parent  is 
an  invalid  and  solely  dependent  upon 
the  labor  of  such  child  for  support,  in 
which  cases  certificates  so  stating  must 
be  secured  before  such  child  may  be 
employed;  penalty  for  violation  is  pro- 
vided; the  act  is  not  applicable  to  fruit 
and  vegetable  canneries  and  to  stores 
in  the  country  and  in  towns  of  less  than 
2,000  population  and  to  country  work- 
shops not  in  the  suburbs  of  a  city,  nor 
to  establishments  owned  or  operated  by 
parents  of  children  employed;  employ- 
ment contrary  to  the  provisions  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  guilt. 

United  States.  Chapter  209,  passed 
by  the  first  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Con- 
gress and  approved  May  28,  1908,  is 
operative  only  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. It  provides  that  no  child  under 
14  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  in 
any  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  estab- 
lishment, store,  business  office,  telegraph 
or    telephone    office,    restaurant,    hotel. 


apartment  house,  club,  theatre,  bowling 
alley,  laundry,  boot-black  stand,  or  in 
the  distribution  or  transmission  of  mer- 
chandise or  messages.  No  such  child 
shall  be  employed  in  any  work  whatever 
performed  for  wages  or  other  compen- 
sation during  the  hours  when  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
in  session,  nor  between  7  p.m.  and  6 
A.M. ;  these  provisions  shall  not  apply 
to  children  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  Senate;  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  of  the  District  may,  upon  the 
application  of  the  parent  or  guardian, 
issue  a  permit  for  the  employment  of 
any  child  between  12  and  14  years  in 
any  occupation  not  in  his  judgment 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  or 
morals  of  such  child  upon  evidence 
satisfactory  to  him  that  the  labor  of 
such  child  is  necessary  for  its  support 
or  for  the  assistance  of  a  disabled,  ill, 
or  invalid  father  or  mother,  or  for  the 
support,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a 
younger  brother  or  sister  or  a  widowed 
mother;  no  child  under  16  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  of  the  establishments 
above  mentioned  unless  an  age  and 
schooling  certificate,  as  provided  for  in 
the  act,  shall  have  been  i^roeured;  the 
inspectors  authorized  by  the  act  and  the 
truant  officers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  required  to  uispect  the  estab- 
lishments named  and  to  report  any 
violations  of  the  act ;  no  minor  under  16 
shall  be  employed  in  any  of  the  estab- 
lishments named  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day,  nor  between  7  p.m.  and  6  a.m., 
and  in  no  case  shall  the  number  of 
hours  exceed  48  a  week;  employers  are 
required  to  post  notices  relating  to  the 
hours  of  work;  no  child  under  ten,  and 
no  girl  under  16,  shall  engage  in  boot- 
blacking  or  sell  newspapers  or  other 
articles  in  the  public  streets  or  in  any 
public  place;  from  and  after  July  1, 
1908,  no  male  child  under  16  shall 
engage  in  such  work  without  having 
secured  a  permit  and  badge  as  provided 
for  in  the  act,  and  no  child  shall  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  selling  news- 
papers, etc.,  between  10  p.m.  and  6  a.m.; 
children  may  be  employed  in  theatrical 
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exhibitions  if  the  written  consent  of  one 
of  the  Conunissioners  of  the  District 
shall  have  been  first  obtained;  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  is  given 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  arising  under 
the  act. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  above 
described,  two  acts  amending  respec- 
tively the  "  child  labor  "  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont  are  deserving  of 
mention. 

Massachusetts.  Chapter  645  amends 
Section  24,  Chapter  106,  Revised  Laws, 
as  since  amended,  by  further  providing 
that  the  maximum  niunber  of  hours  in 
which  children  under  18  years  of  age 
and  women  employed  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  establishments  may  be 
employed  shall  be  reduced  from  58  to 
56  hours  a  week,  except  that  in  any 
such  establishment  where  the  employ- 
ment is  by  seasons  the  number  of  such 
hours  in  any  week  may  exceed  56  but 
not  58,  provided  that  the  total  number 
of  such  hours  in  any  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  56  hours  a  week  for 
the  whole  year  excluding  Siindays  and 
holidays.  This  act  as  amended  becomes 
effective  January  1,  1910. 

Vermont.  Act  No.  44  amends  Sec- 
tions 1044  and  1045  of  the  Public 
Statutes  so  as  to  provide  that  no  child 
under  16  years  of  age  who  has  not  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  of  nine  years 
prepared  for  the  elementary  schools  by 
the  superintendent  of  education,  shall, 
unless  excused  in  writing  under  condi- 
tions prescribed,  be  employed  in  work 
connected  with  railroading,  mining, 
manufacturing,  or  quarrying,  or  be  em- 
ployed in  delivering  messages  except 
during  vacations  and  before  and  after 
school,  nor  after  8  p.m.  in  any  of  the 
occupations  enumerated.  Certain  ex- 
ceptions are  made,  conditioned  upon  the 
obtaining  of  employment  certificates. 

Other  measures  which  indirectly  affect 
the  employment  of  children  are  those 
which  make  attendance  upon  schools, 
comiDulsory.  Of  these  measures,  Chap- 
ter 68  of  Kentucky  provides  that  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  seven  and  14, 
with  certain  exceptions,  shall  attend  the 


public  schools;  Chapter  34,  Article  I, 
of  Oklahoma  prescribes  the  age  period, 
eight  to  16  years,  and  Chapter  364  of 
Virginia  prescribes  the  age  period,  eight 
to  12  years. 

Hours  of  L,abor. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  more 
important  measures  affecting  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  and  children  have 
been  considered.  Eliminating  those  acts 
from  present  consideration  we  may 
note  three  measures  relating  to  the 
hours  of  labor  of  other  employees : 

Massachusetts.  Chapter  547  estab- 
lishes 60  hours  a  week  as  a  maximum 
number  of  hours  of  labor  for  officers, 
instructors,  and  employees  of  the  State 
penal  institutions. 

Oklahoma.  Chapter  53,  Article  IV, 
provides  that  eight  hours  shall  consti- 
tute a  day's  work  in  all  cases  of  employ- 
ment by  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  or 
any  county  or  municipality,  and  not 
less  than  the  current  market  rate  of 
wages  shall  be  paid  in  the  locality 
where  the  work  is  performed. 

Porto  Rico.  Act  No.  64  provides  that 
no  conductor,  engineer,  fireman,  brake- 
man,  train  dispatcher,  telegraph  op- 
erator, or  trainman  who  has  worked  in 
his  respective  capacity  for  12  hours  in 
24  hours  shall  be  required  to  again  go 
on  duty  until  he  shall  have  had  at  least 
eight  hours  for  rest,  except  in  cases  of 
accident  and  in  certain  other  cases 
specified. 

Wages  of  Employees. 

This  group  includes  those  measures 
which  establish  wages  as  preferred 
claims  in  certain  occupations,  which 
regulate  attachment  of  wages  or  which 
determine  the  amount  or  method  of 
payment  of  wages  in  certain  instances. 

In  Louisiana  (Act  No.  65)  wages  are 
made  preferred  claims  in  building  con- 
tracts; in  Mississippi  (Chap.  131) 
wages  for  labor  on  lumber,  and  in 
Oklahoma  (Chap.  50,  Art.  I)  the  wages 
of  mechanics,  builders,  artisans,  work- 
men, laborers,  and  other  persons  on 
railroads,  are  also  made  preferred 
claims. 
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Two  acts  with  reference  to  assign- 
ment of  wages  deserve  special  mention. 
In  Massachusetts  Chapter  605  regulates 
further  the  business  of  making  small 
loans,  of  which  act,  Sections  7  and  8 
refer  particularly  to  assignment  of 
wages,  and  provide  that  no  assignment 
of  wages,  to  be  earned  in  the  future 
to  secure  a  loan  of  less  than  $200,  shall 
be  valid  against  an  employer  of  the 
person  making  such  assignment  until 
the  assignment  shall  have  been  accepted 
in  writing  by  the  employer  and  the 
acceptance  shall  have  been  properly  filed 
and  recorded,  as  provided  in  section 
seven,  and  no  such  assignment  made  by 
a  married  man  shall  be  valid  unless  the 
written  consent  of  his  wife  to  the  mak- 
ing of  such  assignment  is  attached 
thereto.  In  Rhode  Island  Chapter  1551 
provides  that  no  assignment  of  future 
earnings  or  wages  shall  be  valid  for  a 
period  exceeding  one  year  from  the  date 
thereof,  nor  unless  made  to  secure  a 
debt  contracted  prior  to  or  simultane- 
ously with  the  execution  of  such  assign- 
ment, nor  unless  executed  in  writing  in 
the  standard  form  set  forth  in  the  act 
and  filed  by  the  assignor  in  person,  nor 
unless  such  assignment  truly  states  the 
date  of  its  execution,  the  money  or  the 
money  value  of  goods  actually  furnished 
by  the  assignee,  and  the  rate  of  interest, 
if  any,  to  be  paid  thereon.  The  act  de- 
fines the  term  "  assignment "  and  makes 
further  regulations  relating  thereto. 

Several  laws  determining  the  method 
of  payment  of  wages  may  be  men- 
tioned. Act  No.  228  of  Louisiana  pro- 
vides that  all  wage  checks  and  other 
devices  shall  be  payable  in  current 
money  notwithstanding  any  contrary 
stipulation.  In  Porto  Rico  Act  No.  65 
similarly  forbids  the  payment  of  la- 
borers' wages  in  anything  other  than 
lawful  money,  and  in  New  York  Chap- 
ter 443  amends  the  labor  law  by  making 
the  earlier  pro-\dsion  that  the  payment 
of  wages  shall  be  in  cash,  applicable 
also  to  "  every  corporation  engaged  in 
harvesting  and  storing  ice,"  and  Chap- 
ter 442  provides  for  the  semi-monthly 
pajTnent  of  wages   by  steam  railroads. 


In  Massachusetts  Chapter  210  provides 
that  all  pay-rolls,  etc.,  for  compensation 
of  persons  in  the  service  or  employment 
of  the  city  of  Boston  shall  bear  the 
certificate  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  law  relative  to  the  compen- 
sation of  employees  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton is  amended  by  Chapter  587,  which 
adds  a  section  providing  that  "  Nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  making 
it  unlawful  to  certify  as  days  of  em- 
ployment holidays,  half-holidays  or 
vacation  authorized  by  the  mayor  and 
city  council,  although  no  labor  or  ser- 
vices are  performed  thereon."  The  law 
relative  to  the  weekly  payment  of  wages 
to  public  employees  is  amended  by 
Chapter  650  so  as  to  be  applicable  also 
to  persons  employed  in  penal  and  chari- 
table institutions. 

Other  acts  and  amendments  with 
reference  to  payment  of  wages  refer  to 
the  salaries  of  teachers  and  employees 
of  certain  State  institutions. 


Regulation    of    Factories,    Workshops,    and 
Mercantile  Establishments. 

A  large  number  of  the  measures  of 
this  character  relate  to  the  duties  of 
factory  inspectors  and  provide  for  the 
protection  of  employees  against  unsani- 
tary conditions  and  in  case  of  fire.  The 
more  important  acts  to  which  special 
reference  may  be  made  are  as  follows : 

By  Chapter  426  the  labor  laws  of 
New  York  are  amended  by  further  pro- 
viding that  Avater-closets  in  factories 
shall  be  properly  lighted  and  kept  sani- 
tary, and  further  providing  for  the 
safeguarding  of  stairways  and  doors 
and  for  proper  ventilation  of  factories; 
occupants  as  well  as  owners  ai'e  now 
made  responsible  for  the  safeguarding 
of  stairways  and  doors  and  for  proper 
ventilation.  Chapter  520  also  amends 
the  labor  laws  by  providing  that  the 
duty  of  enforcing  regulations  with 
reference  to  women  and  children  in  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  the  three  first- 
class  cities  (New  York,  Buffalo,  and 
Rochester)  is  transferred  from  the  local 
health  authorities  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  and  for  this  purpose  a  fourth 
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division  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
a  Bureau  of  Mercantile  Inspection,  is 
created  by  the  law,  at  the  head  of  which, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  is  to  be  a  Mercan- 
tile Inspector,  assisted  by  ten  deputy 
mercantile  inspectors  not  less  than  two 
of  whom  shall  be  women. 

Act  No.  73  of  Louisiana  prescribes 
the  way  in  which  exit  doors  to  public 
buildings  and  factories  shall  be  hung, 
and  a  similar  act  in  Rhode  Island 
(Chap.  1536,  Sec.  7)  provides  that  in 
all  buildings  used  as  factories,  laundries, 
or  workshops,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in 
which  buildings,  severally,  25  or  more 
persons  are  employed,  shall  have  the 
doors  or  windows  of  or  to  any  exit  or 
fire-escape  so  arranged  as  to  swing  out- 
wardly. In  six  other  States  acts  or 
amendments  were  passed  for  the_  pro- 
tection of  employees  against  fire  or 
explosions. 

Chapter  53,  Article  VI,  of  Oklahoma, 
pro\'ides  for  the  protection  and  safety 
of  persons  in  and  about  the  construc- 
tion, repairing,  alteration,  and  remov- 
ing of  buildings,  viaducts,  and  other 
structures;  and  Chapter  72,  Article  III, 
provides  for  the  protection  of  employees 
working  in  or  about  steam  boilers. 
Chapter  228  of  Virginia  requires 
owners  and  agents  of  peanut-cleaning 
establishments  and  cotton  factories  to 
furnish  employees  with  a  suitable 
sponge  shield  to  protect  them  from  in- 
haling the  dust  or  floating  particles  in 
the  air. 

Regulations  of  Railways  Affecting  Employees. 

Act  No.  297  of  Louisiana  provides 
that  railway  corporations  within  the 
State,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  using 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  shall  pro- 
vide repair  shops  in  the  State  for  the 
rebuilding,  etc.,  of  rolling  stock,  with 
certain  exceptions,  and  an  act  of  Okla- 
homa (Chap.  72,  Art.  Y)  makes  similar 
provisions. 

In  three  States,  Georgia  (Act  No. 
537),  Mississippi  (Chap.  95),  and  Ok- 
lahoma (Chap.  72,  Art.  I),  electric 
headlights     having     certain     prescribed 


power  are  required  on  locomotives. 
Another  act  in  Georgia  (Act  No.  321) 
prohibits  the  employment  of  inexperi- 
enced persons  as  engineers  and  pre- 
scribes a  minimum  of  experience. 

An  earlier  act  of  New  York  providing 
for  the  promotion  of  safety  to  railroad 
employees  is  amended  by  Chapter  448, 
which  further  requires  that  no  car  may 
be  used  as  a  caboose  unless  it  shall  have 
a  suitable  and  safe  platform  at  each 
end  and  the  usual  railing  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  using  such  platform. 

Chapter  724  of  Maryland  provides 
that  no  freight  train  consisting  of  30 
or  more  freight  or  other  cars  exclusive 
of  caboose  or  locomotive  shall  be  run 
with  less  than  full  train  crew,  consist- 
ing of  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one 
conductor,  one  flagman,  and  two  brake- 
men. 

Regulation    of    Mines    Affecting    Employees. 

Five  of  the  measures  in  this  group 
were  passed  in  Ohio,  one  of  which 
(Senate  Bill  No.  301)  creates  a  commis- 
sion to  recommend  such  changes  in  the 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  or  advisable 
for  the  regulation  of  coal  mines  in  the 
State  and  for  the  protection  and  health 
of  lives  of  operators  in  such  mines,  and 
another  (House  Bill  No.  727)  provides 
for  the  safety  of  coal  miners  by  pro- 
hibiting any  miner  from  working  alone 
in  any  mine  generating  fire  damp,  gas, 
etc.,  until  he  shall  have  worked  at  least 
one  year  with  or  as  a  practical  coal 
miner. 

In  Oklahoma  an  extended  act  (Chap. 
54,  Art.  II)  establishes  the  department 
of  mine  inspection,  prescribes  the  duties 
of  the  chief  mine  inspector  and  district 
inspectors,  and  makes  regulations  with 
reference  to  mining  in  the  State.  A  sig- 
nificant resolution  (Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  16)  was  passed  at  the  extra 
session  in  West  Virginia  requesting  the 
representatives  of  that  State  in  Con- 
gress to  favor  the  creation  of  a  National 
Bureau  of  Mines.  An  appropriation  of 
$150,000  by  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  first 
session  (Chap.  186,  p.  226),  is  in  part 
"  for    the    protection    of    the    lives    of 
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miners  in  the  Territories  and  in  the 
District  of  Alaska,  and  for  conducting 
investigations  as  to  the  causes  of  mine 
explosions  with  a  view  to  increasing 
safety  in  mining." 

Employer's    Liability  and  Actions    for 
Damages. 

Of  the  acts  in  this  group,  two  Fed- 
eral Acts  are  particularly  noteworthy. 
Chapter  149,  passed  by  the  Sixtieth 
Congress,  first  session,  is  a  general  act 
determining  the  liability  of  railroad 
companies  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce for  injuries  to  employees,  and 
Chapter  236,  passed  at  the  same  session, 
allows  compensation  for  injuries  to  the 
employees  of  the  United  States.  An- 
other act  to  which  attention  may  be 
called  is  Chapter  489  of  Massachusetts, 
authorizing  any  employer  of  labor  to 
submit  to  the  State  Board  of  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  a  plan  of  compen- 
sation providing  for  payments  to  his 
employees,  in  the  event  of  injury,  based 
upon  a  certain  percentage  of  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  such  employees.  Such 
plan,  if  approved  by  the  State  Board 
after  proper  hearing,  relieves  employers 
from  all  further  damages  in  those  cases 
where  employees  have  agreed  to  accept 
in  lieu  of  damages  the  compensation 
provided  in  such  plan. 

Industrial  Pensions  and  Insurance. 

Nearly  all  of  the  measures  included 
in  this  gi'oup  relate  to  pensions  of 
teachers,  policemen,  firemen,  and  other 
public  employees.  These  measures  are 
local  and  permissive  in  character  and 
in  most  instances  are  merely  amenda- 
tory of  earlier  statutes.  Of  these 
measures  Chapter  589  of  Massachusetts, 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions to  teachers  in  the  public  day 
schools  in  the  city  of  Boston,  may  be 
cited  as  one  of  the  more  important  new 
acts  of  this  character. 

Convict  Labor. 

The  acts  in  this  gi'oup  relate  largely 
to  the  employment  of  convicts  on  public 
roads  and  are  in  a  majority  of  cases 
amendatory     of    earlier    statutes.       By 


Resolution  No.  1  (extraordinary  ses- 
sion), of  Georgia,  a  commission  was 
created  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility 
of  employing  convicts  in  extending  the 
Western  Atlantic  Railroad.  In  New 
York  a  state  farm  was  established  bj' 
Chapter  467,  Section  10  of  which  act 
provides  that  "  All  women  committed  to 
the  State  farm  shall  be  employed  and 
occupied  in  out-of-door  work  and  occu- 
pation of  a  horticultural  or  agricultural 
character  or  dairy  work,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable." Chapter  22,  Article  I,  of 
Oklahoma,  provides,  in  Section  2,  "that 
the  Prison  Board  of  Control  shall  have 
authority  to  work  convicts  on  the  public 
roads  of  the  State  or  on  public  build- 
ings where  advisable." 

Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Employment  Offices. 

By  Act  No.  155,  of  Louisiana,  a  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 
was  created  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  Commissioner  whose  powers  and 
duties  are  prescribed.  In  Oklahoma  a 
Department  of  Labor  was  established 
by  Chapter  53,  Article  I.  This  act  de- 
fines the  duties  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  among  which  are  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  all  laws  in  relation  to 
labor  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  re- 
gard to  the  transportation,  mechanical, 
and  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
State,  the  supervision  of  the  work  of 
free  employment  offices  and  factory 
inspection,  the  making  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Governor  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  factory  inspectors,  the 
collecting,  assorting,  and  systematizing 
of  reports  relating  to  the  commercial, 
industrial,  educational,  and  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  people  included  in  the 
mining,  transportation,  mechanical,  and 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State. 
This  act  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  Board  of  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation  and  of  a  free  employ- 
ment bureau  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  and  regulates 
private  employment  agencies  hi  the 
State. 

Chapter  1528  of  Rhode  Island  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
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nance  of  free  employment  offices  in  such 
cities  or  towns  as  may  be  selected  after 
proper  investigation.  Such  ofi&ees  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Industrial  Statistics. 

Three  acts  in  Massachusetts  (Chaps. 
217,  306,  and  485)  amend  in  respect  to 
matters  of  minor  importance  the  act 
of  1906  relative  to  free  employment 
offices  of  the  State. 

Industrial  Education. 

Educational  commissions  were  created 
in  Kentucky  (Chap.  65),  Maryland 
(Chap.  367),  New  Jersey  (Joint  Reso- 
lution No.  11),  and  Virginia  (Chap. 
272) ;  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  the 
prime  object  being  the  study  of  indus- 
trial education,  while  in  the  other  States 
the  commissions  were  authorized  to 
make  a  general  study  of  educational 
conditions. 

By  Chapter  263  of  Neiv  York  an 
amendment  was  added  to  the  consoli- 
dated school  law  providing  for  indus- 
trial education  in  connection  with  the 
public  school  system,  which  system  of 
industrial  education  should  include 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  indi\ddual 
trades  as  well  as  general  education. 
By  Chapter  572  of  Massachusetts  the 
term  of  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Education  in  the  State  was  extended 
for  an  additional  period  of  two  years. 

There  were  eight  measures  providing 
for  the  instruction  or  emplojonent  of 
the  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb.  Of  these 
measures  the  following  are  deserving  of 
mention:  By  Chapter  566  of  Maryland 
a  workshop  for  the  employment  of 
blind  men  and  women  was  established 
in  Baltimore  City.  Senate  Bill  No.  509 
of  Ohio  established  a  commission  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind,  etc.,  and  authorizes  the  commis- 
sion to  establish  schools  for  industrial 
training  and  workshops  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind.  In  Vermont  Act  No. 
49  provides  for  the  instruction  of  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  children  over  14  years 
of  age,  and  of  blind  adults  in  certain 
*'  schools  to  be  selected  with  reference 
to  furnishing:  instruction  in  such  trades 


or  lines  of  work  as  will  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  enable  such  persons  to  be  self- 
supporting." 

Instruction  in  agriculture  is  provided 
in  Mississippi  by  Chapter  102  which 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  one 
agTicultural  high  school  in  each  county, 
which  school  shall  include,  among  other 
branches,  "  theoretical  and  practical 
agriculture,"  and  in  New  Jersey  (Chap. 
55)  provision  is  made  "for  establishing 
and  maintaining  summer  courses  for  in- 
struction in  method  of  teaching  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  manual  training, 
and  home  economics,"  and  in  Oklahoma 
(Chap.  3,  Art.  Ill)  provision  is  made 
for  "  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  stockfeeding, 
and  domestic  science  in  the  common 
schools." 

In  Oklahoma  (Chap.  70,  Art.  Ill), 
a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy  was 
created,  and  in  Virginia  (Chap.  247)  a 
school  of  mines  was  established  as  a 
department  of  the  Virginia  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  and  Poly- 
technic Institute. 

Industrial  Licenses. 

Four  of  the  six  acts  in  this  group 
refer  to  licenses  of  hawkers  and  pedlers, 
and  the  other  two  are  amending  acts 
referring  in  one  case  to  licenses  of 
money  lenders,  particularly  those  who 
make  loans  to  wage-earners,  and  in  the 
other  case  to  special  privilege  taxes  to 
be  paid  by  contractors. 

L,aw8  Affecting  l,abor  Organizations. 

The  blacklisting  of  telegraph  opera- 
tors is  prohibited  in  Mississippi  by 
Chapter  93;  and  in  Oklahoma,  by  Chap- 
ter 53,  Article  III,  blacklisting  of  em- 
ployees is  also  prohibited,  and  it  is 
further  provided  that  at  the  termination 
of  the  services  of  an  employee  an  em- 
ployer shall  be  required  to  issue  to  such 
employee  a  letter  of  discharge  setting 
forth  the  reason  for  discharge,  duration 
of  employment,  etc.  In  Virginia  unions 
are  protected  in  the  use  of  labels  and 
insignia  by  Chapter  54,  and  further 
protected   in    Ohio   by   House   Bill    No. 
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1205.  lu  Oklahoma  Labor  Day  is  de- 
clared a  holiday  by  Chapter  53,  Article 
V,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(United  States,  Chap.  198,  Sec.  6)  all 
per  diem  employees  and  other  day  la- 
borers may,  under  certain  conditions,  be 
gi'anted  legal  absence  with  pay  on  Labor 
Day.  In  New  Jersey,  by  Chapter  25, 
the  State  Board  of  Arbitration  was 
abolished. 

Miscellaneous  Acts. 

Of  this  group  of  acts  the  following 
are  worthy  of  special  mention : 

Chapter  271  of  Louisiana  requires 
every  contractor  or  other  employer  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  any  State 
or  public  building  or  public  works  in 
cities  whose  population  exceeds  10,000, 
to  employ  only  mechanics  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  with  certain  necessary 
exceptions.  Chapter  89,  of  Neiv  York, 
amends  the  labor  laws  by  further  pro- 
viding that  the  earlier  requirements 
with  reference  to  the  reporting  of  acci- 
dents occun'ing  in  the  operation  of 
tunnels  shall  be  extended  to  include 
"  the  construction  or  repair  of  a  tun- 


nel," and  further  amends  the  require- 
ments as  to  the  reporting  of  accidents 
in  mine  or  tunnel  construction  so  that 
it  shall  be  unifonn  with  those  for  fac- 
tory accidents. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  205  of  the 
Sixtieth  Congress,  first  session,  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  "  to  institute  an 
investigation  into  all  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  an  interstate  business  as  to 
the  methods  used  in  handling  the  pub- 
lic's business,  the  wages  paid  teleg- 
raphers, telephone  operators,  and  other 
employees  of  such  companies,  and  the 
working  conditions  of  the  employees 
thereof,"  etc. 

A  somewhat  novel  provision  in  Loui- 
siana (Act  No.  31)  provides  that  all 
corporations,  firms,  and  individuals  re- 
quii'ing  of  their  emj^loyees  a  cash  de- 
posit as  a  gTiarantee  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  such  employees,  shall  pay  to  such 
employees,  in  cash,  interest  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  4  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  cash  sum  so  deposited. 
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INDEX. 

[Note.  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  include  in  this  index  references  to  all  of  the  acts 
affecting  labor  passed  in  1908  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  those  States  which  held  legis- 
lative sessions  during  that  year.  E  ^ 

The  following  abbreviations  have  been  used:  c,  chapter;  Art.,  Article;  Res.,  Resolution;  H.  B., 
House  Bill;  S.  B.,  Senate  Bill;  J.  R.,  Joint  Resolution.  Other  abbreviations  are  familiar.  The 
superiors  indicate  as  follows:   (')  Amendment;  (2)  Supplement;  (3)  Repeal;  (*)  Appropriation. 


Employment  of  Women  and  Children. 

General  Acts:  Ky.,  e.  66;  La.,  Act 
301;  Mass.,  e.  645';  Miss.,  c.  99;  Ohio, 
H.  B.  714';  Vt.,  Act  44';  Va.,  c. 
282'  and  e.  301;  U.  S.,  c.  209. 

School  Attendance  Affecting  Employ- 
ment: Ky.,  e.  68;  N.  J.,  c.  231';  Okla., 
c.  34,  Art.  I;  Vt.,  Act  43';  Va.,  c.  364; 
W.  Va.  (Ex.  Sess.),  e.  27,'  §§  72  and  74. 

Indenture:  Md.,  e.  42;  W.  Va.  (Ex. 
Sess.),  c.  27,'  H  246,  262-265. 

Other  Provisions  {Child  Labor)  :  N. 
J.,  c.  185';  Ohio,  H.  B.  1172';  U.  S.. 
c.  186'  (p.  239). 

Hours  of  Labor. 

Women  and  Children:  (See  under 
"  Employment  of  Women  and  Children 
—  General  Acts  ") . 

Public  Employees:  La.,  Act  194; 
Md.,  e.  85,'  c.  495,'  par.  3,  and  c.  689; 
Mass.,  c.  476  and  c.  547;  Okla.,  c.  53, 
Art.  IV. 

Railway  Employees :  P.  R.,  Act  64. 

Wages. 

Preferred  Claims:  La.,  Act  65  and 
Act  208';  Md.,  c.  495,'  par.  281;  Miss., 
e.  131;  N.  Y.,  c.  395';  Okla.,  c.  50, 
Art.  I. 

Attachment  and  Garnishment:  Md., 
e.  665';  Mass.,  c.  605;  N.  Y.,  c.  148'; 
R.  I.,  c.  1551. 

Method  of  Payment:  La.,  Act  228; 
N.  Y.,  c.  442'  and  c.  443';  P.  R., 
Act  65. 

Public  Employees:  Mass.,  c.  210,  c. 
587,'  and  c.  650';  N.  J.,  c.  201;  Ohio, 
H.  B.  953';  Va.,  e.  297. 


Teachers'  Salaries:  Md.,  c.  635,'  $ 
1221/2  E;  Vt.,  Act  45;  W.  Va.  (Ex. 
Sess.),  c.  26'  and  c.  27,'  §§  271/2  and  99. 


Regulation  of  Factories,  Workshops,  Mercan- 
tile Establishments,  etc. 

Relative  to  Inspectors:  Mass.,  c.  375, 
c.  389  and  c.  487';  N.  J.,  c.  273';  Ohio, 
H.  B.  1225. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  N.  Y.,  c. 
174'  and  e.  426';  Ohio,  S.  B.  364';  Va., 
c.  228. 

Mercantile  Establishments :  N.  Y.,  c. 
520.' 

Building  Construction:  Okla.,  c.  53, 
Art.  VI. 

Protection  against  Fire  and  Explo- 
sion: La.,  Act  73;  Md.,  e.  495,'  pars. 
25  and  27;  Mass.,  c.  566;  N.  J.,  c.  52'; 
Ohio,  H.  B.  991'  and  H.  B.  1160;  Okla., 
c.  38,  Art.  I ;  R.  I.,  c.  1536. 

Steam  Boilers:  Mass.,  c.  563';  Ohio,. 
H.  B.  1179';  Okla.,  c.  72,  Art.  III. 

( See  also  under  ''''  Employment  of 
Women  and  Children  —  General 

Acts.") 

Regulation  of  Railways  Affecting  Employees. 

Safety  Appliances:  N.  Y.,  c.  448'; 
U.  S.,  c.  225. 

Electric  Headlights  on  Locomotives: 
Ga.,  Act  537;  Miss.,  c.  95;  Okla.,  e.  72, 
Art.  I. 

Train  Crews  and  Engineers:  Ga., 
Act  321;  Md.,  e.  724,'  ^  300  K-P. 

Repair  Shops:  La.,  Act  297;  Okla., 
e.  72,  Art.  V. 
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Other  Regulations:  La.,  Act  240; 
Ohio,  H.  B.  1078;  P.  R.,  Act  31';  U.  S., 
c.  143'  and  c.  200'  (p.  325). 

See  also  under  "Hours  of  Labor" 
"  Wages  "  and  "  Employers'  Liability." 

Kegulation  of  Mines  Affecting  Employees. 

Ky.,  c.  59;  Ohio,  S.  B.  301,  S.  B. 
369,  H.  B.  727,  H.  B.  869  and  H.  B. 
875";  Okla.,  c.  54,  Art.  I  and  e,  54,  Art. 
II;  W.  Va.  (Ex.  Sess.),  S.  J.  R.  16;  U. 
S.,  c.  186'  (p.  226). 

Employers'  iLiability  and  Actions    for 
Damages. 

General  Provisions:  Mass.,  c.  380,  c. 
420'  and  c.  553';  N.  J.,  c.  232';  Ohio, 
H.  B.  673  and  H.  B.  787';  S.  C,  Act 
451';  U.  S.,  e.  149  and  e.  236. 

Actions  for  Damages:  La.,  Act  120'; 
Mass.,  c.  457';  Miss.,  c.  167'  and 
c.  194';  N.  J.,  e.  322';  U.  S.,  J.  R.  22. 

Liability  Insurance:  Mass.,  c.  81,' 
c.  489  and  c.  543. 

Industrial  Pensions  and  Insurance. 

Teachers:  Md.,  c.  78,'  and  e.  605,' 
Mass.,  c.  589;  N.  Y.,  c.  116,'  c.  140,  and 
e.  332;  Va.,  c.  313. 

Police:  Md.,  c.  218';  N.  J.,  e.  74; 
N.  Y.,  c.  225  and  e.  316';  P.  R.,  Act  55, 
§  30;  R.  I.,  c.  1614';  U.  S.,  c.  71.' 

Firemen:  K  J.,  e.  82"  and  c.  147'; 
N.  Y.,  c.  354'  and  e.  355';  Okla.,  e.  63, 
Art.  I;  Va.,  c.  181. 

Other  Employees:  Mass.,  c.  601; 
N.  J.,  c.  286'  and  c.  313. 

Industrial  Insurance:  La.,  Act  246 
and  Act  97;  Mass.,  c.  222.' 

Convict  Labor. 

Ga.,  Res.  34;  (Ex.  Sess.),  Act  4,'  and 
Res.  1;  La.,  Act  204  and  Act  205'; 
Md.,  c.  332 ;  Miss.,  c.  109,'  c.  126,  c.  168,' 
and  c.  169';  N.  J.,  c.  180  =  ;  N.  Y., 
c.  232,'  c.  251'  and  e.  467,  §§  4  and  10; 
Okla.,  e.  22,  Art.  I;  S.  C,  Act  549;  Va., 
c.  28,'  e.  65,'  e.  76,  c.  84,'  c.  270,'  c.  354, 
c.  371,'  and  c.  374.' 


Bureaus  of  Labor  and  Free  Employment 
Offices. 

Bureaus  of  Labor:  La.,  Act  155; 
Mass.,  c.  481';  Okla.,  c.  53,  Art.  L 

Free  Employment  Offices:  Mass., 
c.  217,  e.  306,  and  c.  485';  R.  L,  c.  1528. 

Industrial  Education. 

Relative  to  Commissions:  Ky.,  c.  65; 
Md.,  c.  367;  Mass.,  c.  572;  N.  J.,  J.  R. 
11;  N.  Y.,  c.  263';  Va.,  c.  272. 

Instruction  of  Blind,  ,  Deaf  and 
Dumb:  Md.,  c.  566;  N.  J.,  J.  R.  8; 
Ohio,  S.  B.  509;  Okla.,  e.  70,  Art.  II; 
R.  L,  c.  1526;  Vt.,  Act  49;  W.  Va. 
(Ex.  Sess.),  c.  27,'  §§  233  and  234; 
U.  S.,  c.  198'  (p.  295). 

Instruction  in  Agriculture:  Miss., 
c.  102;  K  J.,  c.  55;  Okla.,  c.  3,  Art.  III. 

Instruction  in  Mining:  Okla.,  e.  70, 
Art.  Ill;  Va.,  e.  247. 

Other  Provisions:  Mass.,  c.  569  and 
c.  619;  Okla.,  c.  70,  Art.  I;  Va.,  c.  284 
tpp.  427-429);  W.  Va.  (Ex.  Sess.),  c. 
27,'  U  1981/2,  204,  and  205. 

Industrial  Liicenses. 

Hawkers  and  Pedlers:  La.,  Act  295'; 
Mass.,  c.  208;  Miss.,  c.  73,'  §  3849; 
N.  J.,  e.  27.' 

Other  Licenses:  La.,  Act  209';  Miss., 
c.  73,'  §  3793. 

Iiaws  Affecting  Labor  Organizations. 

Blacklisting  Prohibited:  Miss.,  c.  93; 
Okla.,  c.  53,  Art.  IIL 

Union  Labels  and  Insignia:  Ohio, 
H.  B.  1205';  Va.,  c.  54. 

Labor  Day:  Okla.,  c.  53,  Art.  V; 
U.  S.,  c.  198,  §  6  (p.  311). 

Arbitration  and  Conciliation:  N,  J., 
e.  25';  U.  S.,  c.  200'  (p.  324). 

Miscellaneous  Acts  Affecting  Workingmen. 

Civil  Service:  Mass.,  c.  228';  N.  J., 
c.  156;  N.  Y.,  c.  142';  W.  Va.  (Ex. 
Sess.),  c.  2.' 

Immigration:  La.,  Act  143';  N.  Y., 
c.  210. 
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Public     Employment     Restricted     to 
Citizens:  La.,  Act  271. 

Sunday  Labor:  Mass.,  e.  273^  and  c. 
385';  Va.,  c.  180.' 

Corrupt    Influencing    of    Employees: 
N.  J.,  c.  284';  Okla.,  c.  53,  Art.  IL 

Reporting   Tunnel   Accidents:   N.   Y., 
e.  89.' 

Investigation    of    Conditions    of   Em- 


ployment —  Telegraph     and     Telephone 
Companies:  U.  S.,  S.  R.  205. 

Interest  on  Deposits  by  Employees: 
La.,  Act  31. 

Relative  to  Expenditures  for  Medical 
Inspection  in  the  Public  Schools:  Mass., 
e.  412.' 

Co-operative  Societies  of  Working- 
men:  N.  J.,  c.  255.' 
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